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They require little 
or no attention 


That is an absolute fact. There are dozens of installations of 
S-A Unit Carriers that have been operating for years that have 
never required more than casual inspection. 


S-A Unit Carriers afford that certainty of dependable, continuous 
operation, which is so essential to big production. Their all-steel 
construction, ball bearings, and general correctness of design give 
them a degree of trouble-proof-ness hard to overcome, even by 
the most adverse conditions. 


If you have a handling problem that involves conveyance by 


belt it will pay you to investigate the splendid features of 
S-A Unit Carriers. 


Our monthly illustrated publication, “The Labor 
Saver,” will interest you. May we send it regu- 
larly P—Without charge or obligation, of course. 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
, Aurora, III. 
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The Airplane in Prospecting 


VER TWO YEARS AGO we devoted some atten- 
( die: in Engineering and Mining Journal to the 

subject of the future application of the airplane 
to surveying, prospecting, and mining. On April 17, 
1920, we devoted our cover picture to the airplane, and 
in an editorial on March 13, 1920, we observed: 

“The evident and immediate practicability of this help to 
prospecting and development seems to us beyond question; 
and we predict that the airplane will prove of great utility 
in bringing to knowledge mineral deposits of the waste 
places of the earth, and that soon. 

“The main problem for an airplane is landing places; 
and arctic Canada offers ideal conditions for this in her 
thousands of lakes, hollows gouged out by the great con- 
tinental glacier of long ago, and now covering a good part 
of the surface. It is on account of this that canoe travel 
is possible through the north. An airplane of the hydro- 
plane variety could find a landing place in a small lake or 
cuiet bay of a large lake almost everywhere in the region 
under discussion; and could ride safely till ready to start. 
Any minor accident which would require temporary landing 
would not be serious. 

“An airplane, which could be hired for the purpose, with 
skilled aviator and pilot, for a relatively small amount, 
could transport in one trip say three men and supplies for 
a season to a given point. The trip could be made early 
in August, so that the explorers could investigate through 
the late summer and fall; and the airplane could at an 
appointed time call for them and bring them back to civil- 
ization before the severe cold set in. If the airplane should 
circle around in a radius of fifty miles from the camp, and 
a few photos be taken, a rough map could be obtained from 
which the prospectors could plan their excursions.” 


We also published articles on airplanes in mining 
operations on Feb. 14, 1920, and April 17, 1920. 

These prognostications are evidently by way of being 
fulfilled. A recent meeting of the Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Society of America was given up to the subject 
of the application of the airplane as above sketched. 
By photography from a carefully guided airplane, 
photographs being taken at regular intervals during a 
regular series of parallel flights, a wonderfully accurate 
and detailed map can be built up, much more detailed, 
accurate, and cheap than by the ordinary methods of 
surveying and drafting. Such maps are being used for 
cities, parks, landscape gardening, and public utility 
projects. In Canada they are being widely used, as we 
prophesied, since in Canada the innumerable lakes afford 
plenty of landing places for the hydroplane type of 
plane, in a country which is otherwise difficult and 
tedious of penetration, on account of numerous portages 
for canoes, the time-honored method of transport. The 
Laurentide Company, of Canada, a lumber corporation, 
has been using the airplane for cruising timber, and it 
is claimed that such timber cruising can be done far 
more accurately, as well as cheaply and swiftly, from the 
air than by the ancient methods of the woodman’s foot 
traverse. The geologist and prospector, and the con- 
sulting mining engineer visiting remote prospects for 
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examination, are using the airplane for these purposes. 


It was stated that a party of Germans have contracted 
with airmen to be taken to the Belcher Islands (in 
Hudson Bay) early in the spring, so that they may stake 
out iron deposits which may be available for German 
use. We repeat this as an unconfirmed statement. At 
any rate, it is evident that the next “rush to the 
Klondike” type of mining camp exodus will be in air- 
planes, for the adventurer who chooses any other way 
will be so long behind the rush that he might as well 
have stayed at home. 

In the October number of a sheet published by the 
Canadian Department of the Interior, called “Natural 
Resources of Canada,” there is the account of the sea- 
plane flight of over a thousand miles last summer, 
by Mr. A. M. Narraway, Coatroller of Surveys, Topo- 
graphical Survey Branch of the Department of the 
Interior. Mr. Narraway “carried out some very inter- 
esting experiments in sketching and photographing 
from the air, and as a result is very hopeful of the 
possibilities of the use of the seaplane in exploring 
unknown territory and in obtaining at the least possible 
expense valuable information regarding the natural re- 
sources of the outlying districts.” 

This is an experience that all of us who have paddled 
and portaged and dog-sledded through this region must 
envy. The trip occupied “less than ten days, with flying 
actually confined to four days of ideal weather”! The 
course was from Lake Winnipeg through Manitoba 
and northern Saskatchewan. It was by way of 
the Rice Lake mining district to Norway House and 
The Pas, through to the Churchill and Reindeer rivers, 
in northern Saskatchewan, and back to The Pas. During 
this flight the mining region where are situated the 
Flin Flon and Mandy mines was visited. 

As a result of his trip Mr. Narraway “is confident 
that seaplanes will prove invaluable for facilitating the 
transport of men and supplies, for filling in topographic 
detail that ordinarily might be omitted on account of 
cost, for planning future surveys, and for studying 
the forests and mineral resources. The combining 
of this work with forest patrol will result in a great 
saving of time and expense.” 


The Mining Congress and the 
Tariff on Cyanide 


SHORT TIME AGO (Sept. 23, 1922) we pub- 
A lished a letter from Mr. W. J. Loring, president 
of the American Mining Congress for last year, 

in which he took issue with a statement which was made 
in an editorial in our issue of July 22, 1922, to the 
effect that the American Mining Congress stood for a 
“tariff on everything, even on cyanide, in order to be 
consistent.” We were also in receipt of a number: of 
other letters from other prominent leaders of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, refuting our statement and ask- 
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ing us to retract. We wish to make it clear that the 
phrase in question, “even on cyanide,” was not a 
thoughtless, unfounded fling, but was based upon what 
we believed to be true. Since receiving these letters 
and publishing Mr. Loring’s letter we have searched 
the records in Washington and find no record of the 
tariff division of the Mining Congress, which was 
otherwise distinguished by its activity, having appeared 
at any hearings or before any Congressional committee 
in behalf of free cyanide. We have confirmed our orig- 
inal information, that the tariff division did draw up 
a bill providing for a 5 per cent tariff on cyanide, which 
was submitted to Senator Oddie, and which he em- 
phatically declined to consider. As this tariff would not 
have prevented the importation of German cyanide, the 
net result would have been to tax the American miner 
by compelling him to pay a higher price. 

Having thus justified our statement, we wish further 
to say that the matter in our opinion is unimportant. 
The explanation has been made to us that the bill in 
question was drawn up with the idea of blocking a 
higher tariff. The Mining Congress has the oppor- 
tunity to do very effective work for the mining industry, 
and should be assisted in accomplishing it. 


—— 


The Homes of the Mound Builders 


HE AIRPLANE METHOD of photography and 
| illustrating has been used by Prof. A. R. Crook 
in a study on the “Origin of the Cahokia Mounds,” 
recently published. Professor Crook points out that, 
lacking careful maps of the mounds, which lie in the 
Mississippi River bottom just east of St. Louis, he suc- 
ceeded after two years of endeavor in getting the U. S. 
Army Air Service to photograph the mounds from the 
air. These photographs give a very accurate represen- 
tation of the mounds, which have been always held to 
be the work of the remote and unchronicled “mound 
builders.” 

Lying as they do in the valley of the Mississippi, 
between the river and the river-cut bluffs, these 
mounds have suggested themselves to some geologists 
as possibly natural—residual islands or residual sand 
bars left in the carving-back of the river bottom to 
the bluffs. Professor Crook was one who entertained 
these views, as he tells us, as well as Dr. Fenneman, 
in a bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey, and Dr. 
Worthen, in a bulletin of the Geological Survey of 
Illinois. During the last summer one of the mounds 
was excavated and studied by Professor Crook and Dr. 
M. M. Leighton, professor of Pleistocene geology at the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Crook captivatingly writes, 
“Unusual care was used, since Leighton inclines to the 
idea that the mounds are artificial, while the writer has 
regarded them as natural. The deposits had the unpleas- 
ant tendency of sustaining Leighton’s view.” 

Convincing as this agreement is, the aérial photo- 
graphs shown by Professor Crook and the explanation 
attached to them do not appear to exclude the pos- 
sibility that the mounds were built upon original 
natural mounds, and that they grew on account of 
being the age-long sites of villages, being selected for 
such a purpose on account of their very height, just 
as this day they are still often selected for residential 
purposes by the farmers. Such sites would be secure 
from floods and semi-floods, would be natural lookouts, 
and possess natural drainage and other obvious 
advantages. 
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Graphite and Flotation 


NTERESTING REMARKS were made by Mr. J. P. 
[iecrecce: the general superintendent of the Rose- 

bery Surprise Co., at this year’s International 
Mining Congress at Nelson, B. C., anent the peculiar 
characteristics of the ores from the Bosun, Ivanhoe, 
and Canadian group mines. The gangue is soft slate, 
containing graphite. To make a _ satisfactory zinc 
concentrate it is necessary to add copper sulphate to the 
pulp before it reaches the flotation machine. From the 
results of several tests, Mr. McFadden deduced that the 
copper sulphate had a coagulating effect upon the slime, 
or a restraining action upon the graphitic matter, caus- 
ing at least a part of it to pass into the tailing instead 
of rising with the froth. This contention is suggested 
by the fact that no copper sulphate is needed when 
milling the Surprise ore, which does not slime readily 
and carries no graphitic matter. 

These conclusions prompt sundry interesting con- 
jectures as to some of the physical actions taking place 
under similar conditions. Assuming. and logically, that 
the troublesome part of the slime is in the colloidal 
state, it would appear that the copper sulphate acts as 
an electrolyte, or modifies the physical condition of 
the solution in such a way that some other constituent 
of the pulp becomes effective in this manner. The 
graphite, however, is unlikely to be in the colloidal 
form, and another explanation is needed to account for 
its movement below the froth zone after copper sulphate 
is added. 

For many years it has been recognized that car- 
bonaceous material may constitute a bugbear to 
cyaniding operations, for its presence has invariably 
resulted in the “precipitation” of a portion of the gold, 
concurrently with its solution by cyanide. The cause 
for this was the subject of conflicting opinion until 
1918, when a theory was advanced in definite form, and 
quantitative proof and circumstantial evidence were 
adduced, to show that the deposition of gold was due to 
the adsorption of aurocyanide by the carbon. More 
recently it has been discovered that a gold ore contain- 
ing such impurity can be pre-treated by oil or other 
substance, whereby the carbon is rendered inert, or only 
partly active, so far as its action on the aurocyanide 
solution is concerned. Adsorption being a _ surface 
action, it is probable that such preliminary treatment 
results in the coating or wetting of the particles in such 
a way that the adsorption of metallic compounds is 
inhibited. 

In view of the foregoing facts and deductions, it 
would seem that the settlement of the carbonaceous 
material in the ores from the Bosun, Ivanhoe, and 
Canadian group mines in British Columbia, after the 
addition of copper sulphate, may be due to the adsorp- 
tion of that salt, which has a fairly high molecular 
weight as compared with other substances dissolved in 
the water circulating in the plant. The finely divided 
condition of the particles of carbon facilitates a physica! 
action that might well be inferred to explain the reason 
for their subsequent submersion below the froth level. 
The question of dimensional measurement is important. 
If a mixture of quartz particles of certain sizes be 
selected and added to a solution of mercuric and 
potassium iodides of adjusted density, the adsorption 
is such that the fine particles will sink, whereas the 
coarser ones will remain suspended in the liquid. This 
experiment provides visual evidence of one of the most 
interesting features of the phenomenon. 
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Fine Feathers 


HERE are the Marys and Jennys of former 
W times? Hard to find, now, much except 

Gladyses and Dorises. Humanity gladly puts 
its best foot foremost; gladly, even wears jewelry and 
false blond curls. The life of sober business and 
technical men is not wholly devoid of these more or 
less innocent embellishments, of honorary or self- 
bestowed medals. It is hardly worth while getting a 
doctor’s degree from a college nowadays; the courtesy 
title comes more easily. , 

The self-adornment of trade associations is an 
example. Trade associations are a recognized genus, 
useful or pernicious according to their activities, or 
according to the spectacles through which they are 
seen, the bone of much recent controversy in Wash- 
ington, and the occasion of the hurling of anathemas 
and threats by Mr. Daugherty and the encouragement 
and endeavor to regulate by Mr. Hoover. Possibly on 
account of this varied standing, trade associations 
gladly adopt fancy names, which connote dignity and 
non-commercial purposes in the lay mind, and which 
therefore serve as an innocent camouflage. One such 
preferred name is Institute. It indicates devotion to 
public purposes; to educational or scientific or charita- 
ble work; certainly to non-commercial ends. Thus, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Cooper 
Institute, the Franklin Institute, and likewise the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 

These are examples of dignified and correct nomen- 
clature, but it is essentially an endeavor to sail under 
false colors when trade associations borrow this name: 
thus, the Petroleum Institute, the Zine Institute, even 
the Iron and Steel Institute. To play a little on words, 
these admirable organizations, whose usefulness we have 
strongly championed, have prostituted the term institute. 
They are clerical organizations, supported by the contri- 
butions of the companies forming the industry repre- 
sented; their function is the collection of statistics, 
usually partly confidential to the members, the report 
of business or political tendencies which bear upon the 
industries, and that necessary form of looking after 
pending legislation which is known as lobbying. The 
natural and appropriate activities of trade associations 
have recently been clearly defined by the associations 
themselves and they are no longer matters of argument. 

Descending in the scale of importance there is the 
American Gold and Silver Institute, with Mr. H. N. 
Lawrie, “managing director.” We approve both the 
purpose of this effort and the man, but we wonder 
what percentage of the “Institute” Mr. Lawrie does 
not carry under his own hat. Descending still further 
in the scale, the American Institute of Weights and 
Measures is a term which brings up the picture of a 
massive stone building and solid endowment funds. As 
a matter of fact, it is a small trade association, which 
is opposed to the metric system movement, and sup- 
ported by certain manufacturers whose interests would 
not be served by the introduction of the metric system. 
Its activities are nominally guided by Mr. W. R. Ingalls. 
Mr. Ingalls’ office is the headquarters of this “Insti- 
tute,” of which he is “president.” In nomenclature only, 
the American Institute of Weights and Measures corre- 
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sponds to the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, with headquarters at Sevres, in France, and 
supported by funds contributed by twenty-six govern- 
ments, including the United States! In view of the 
dignity of the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, what effrontery to name an obscure partisan 
trade association the American Institute of Weights 
and Measures! 

Mr. Ingalls also of and by himself is another institu- 
tion. As statistician, he is employed in compiling and 
reporting metal statistics to a group of the largest 
copper and lead producers, whose organization for this 
purpose is not a matter of public record. These statis- 
tics are largely withheld from the public until the com- 
mercial advantage of secrecy shall have withered with 
time. These excellent pyrposes of the copper and zinc 
companies which are paying for this service are 
camouflaged under the sonorous title of the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

The reckless use of the word bureau is another 
favorite method of “putting on dog.” Like many an- 
other fancy word, it is of French origin. One of its 
earliest fancy applications was to furniture. There 
is a story of the western express agent to whom a 
bureau was shipped, who reported back that he was 
short one burro and that he had an unaccountable chest 
of drawers on hand. A bureau chief in Washington 
is often head of a notable organization, like the Bureau 
of Mines; but the self-styled bureau head in New York 
may almost carry his bureau in his coat pockets. 

“Jeffersonian simplicity” may perhaps be carried tod 
far; but it is prodigal of good words to bestow them 
indiscriminately or to bestow them upon oneself. The 
Most High Worshipful Potentates, the Most Exalted 
Worthy Second Doorkeepers of the secret brotherhoods 
strut inside the four walls of some room over a country 
store, but they do not inflict their harmless idiosyn- 
crasies on the townspeople. We plead for a return to 
plain English and the honest denomination of a spade 
as a spade. Bona fide institutes and bureaus should 
welcome this. The next thing that will happen, as the 
word Institute grows shabby, is that trade associations 
and statistical and lobbying sections of trade associa- 
tions will dub themselves Senates, or Colleges, or 
Universities. 

Properly edited, the Zinc Institute would become the 
Zine Producers’ Association; the Petroleum Institute 
becomes the Petroleum Producers’ Association; the 
Iron and Steel Institute becomes the Iron and Steel 
Producers’ Association; the American Gold and Silver 
Institute becomes the Gold and Silver Producers’ Asso- 
ciation; the American Institute of Weights and Meas- 
ures becomes the Manufacturers’ Anti-Metric Associa- 
tion; the American Bureau of Metal Statistics becomes 
the Metal Producers’ Statistical Association; the Cop- 
per and Brass Research Association becomes the Copper 
and Brass Producers’ Sales Advancement Association. 
The name American should be spared from indiscrim- 
inate and narrow use. It is not a proprietary name 
to be assumed by any and every association dominated 
by some special interest. The drapery of petty busi- 
ness groups under the folds of this name should be 


controlled by the federal government, as it does the 


use of the American flag. 
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The Russo-Asiatic Agreement 


By T. A. RICKARD 


Company announced the terms of an agreement 

made between its representative, Mr. Leslie 
Urquhart, and the representative of the Russian govern- 
ment, Mr. Leonid Krassin. Mr. Urquhart is chairman 
of the Russo-Asiatic company and Mr. Krassin was 
chairman of the Soviet Trade Commission. The Soviet 
refused to ratify the agreement, and on October 15, six 
days after the fact became known, Mr. Krassin resigned 
his chairmanship. 

It will be interesting to review the circumstances 
of the case. The purpose of the agreement was to place 
the mining company in a position to resume operations 
in Siberia. All the properties were to be returned on 
the basis of a concession for 99 years. The Russian 
government, in compensation for the loss and damage 
sustained by the company during the revolutionary 
period, was to pay to it 20 million rubles, of which 
£150,000 was payable in cash and the remainder in 
15-year interest-bearing gold bonds. Royalties and 
taxes were to be limited to “8% of the gross sales 
value of products”. The company was to be free to 
engage and discharge its employees, and workmen’s 
committees were not to interfere with the operations. 
A court of arbitration was to settle any dispute arising 
under the contract. The only clause that elicited ad- 
verse criticism in London was the one that provided 
for an 8% tax on the gross revenue, but it is to be 
noted that this impost was to wipe out the post-war 
royalties and the standing charges on the company’s 
freehold properties; furthermore, when a national sys- 
tem of taxation goes into effect the company will become 
amenable to the new scale of taxation, which is sure to 
be light, so as not to alienate the support of the peas- 
ants. A sliding scale might have been more agreeable, 
but this clause of the contract, like the others, was 
the result of concessions on both sides. The Cornish 
mines, as the ‘Financial Times’ remarks editorially, 
have had to pay 5% and more of their gross receipts 
to the landlords, besides the usual taxes and rates; so 
this 8% tax clause was deemed to be reasonable. All 
these conditions, for the moment, have an obituarial 
interest, because, as we have stated, the agreement was 
not ratified by the gentiemen at Moscow. This is a 
disappointment to many, especially Messrs. Urquhart 
and Krassin, who joined in stating that the agreement 
was “a frank and honest attempt by both the Russian 
government and the Russo-Asiatic company to work 
together in Russia. The ultimate aim of both parties 
is the speedy regeneration of economic Russia and the 
development of her natural resources”. These are 
worthy aims, it will be allowed, but they were dis- 
regarded in the play of politics. Both negotiators 
asserted that the agreement was in no sense a capitu- 
lation on either side; the basis of it, they insisted, was 
good faith; it was purely a business affair and had no 
relation to politics. “Good faith” is not to be found 
in the lexicon of the Bolshevik, but “politics” is to be 
found there, with many secondary meanings. The 
British government was informed concerning the nego- 
tiations and told the company that it was “entirely free 
to enter into any agreement it liked with the Soviet 
government if the terms of the agreement satisfied the 
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directors of the company.” This was in accord with 
British policy, which desires to assist in the restoration 
of Russian industry, without recognizing the band of 
pirates now in control of the Russian ship of state. On 
the other hand, Lenin, Trotsky, et al. saw an oppor- 
tunity to create an argument for persuading the British 
government to recognize the Soviet ; therefore they vetoed 
the agreement. In due course they will initiate fresh 
negotiations. Mr. Urquhart, in an interview published 
in the London ‘Financial Times’ of October 11, states: 
“They have held up the agreement and made every busi- 
ness man the world over regard Russia once more as a 
hopeless country for industrial and investment pur- 
poses, and they have done this simply as a move in the 
game of international diplomacy. They understand, 
of course, that from foreign governments they can look 
for nothing in the way of financial assistance, that their 
one chance lies in regaining the confidence of the aver- 
age investor, and that not a penny of British capital 
will be forthcoming while my agreement remains un- 
ratified and while the suspicion remains that a business 
deal with the Russian government is liable at any mo- 
ment to be upset for extraneous reasons of politics’. 
At the close of the interview he remarked: “There has 
been an annoying hitch, but nothing more; no absolute 
breakdown or final rupture”. Mr. Urquhart is a cheer- 
ful optimist, as a mining promoter should be. Qui vivra 
verra. 

A few notes on the Russo-Asiatic enterprise will be 
timely. It will be remembered that Mr. Herbert Hoover 
was identified with the company in its early days—in 
1912; with him was associated that most worthy ex- 
ponent of the American idea in mining, Mr. R. Gilman 
Brown; indeed in its early development the enterprise 
occupied the energies of several American engineers, 
notably Messrs. A. C. Beatty, D. P. Mitchell, A. F. 
Keene, and T. J. Jones. Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones are 
still with the company, which is a consolidation—dating 
from October 30, 1919—of the Irtysh, Kyshtim, Russo- 
Canadian, and Tanalyk corporations. The senior of 
these British companies is the Kyshtim, registered in 
1908; it in turn was a pup of the Anglo-Siberian Com- 
pany (1906) and the East Russian Mines. The pro- 
moter of these early and unfortunate Siberian ventures 
was a man named Heyman Orkin. It is unnecessary 
to go further into the pedigree of what our Western 
men would call Russian wild-cats. They were like other 
abortive Siberian promotions that crossed the financial 
stage and passed into the darkness, but they were unlike 
most of their kind in that they appeared again at a 
later day, rehabilitated and reorganized by real captains 
of industry. Mr. Hoover and Mr. Urquhart combined 
their forces with great effectiveness and success, so that 
all the companies now included in the Russo-Asiatic 
consolidation won an honorable status on the London 
Stock Exchange. 

The Kyshtim and Tanalyk are copper mines in the 
Kirghiz steppes of Siberia. The Ridder and Sokolni 
are old mines in the Altai region that have been re- 
opened, explored, and developed for their mixed sulphide 
orebodies, which contain zinc, lead, and copper, together 
with gold and silver. The Maikain is another copper 
mine, producing an ore that contains the precious metals 
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as well. At Ekibastus the company owns large collier- 
ies. Altogether the Russo-Asiatic owns twelve de- 
veloped metal mines containing 7,260,000 tons of proved 
ore and coal mines estimated to have a present capacity 
of 400,000 tons per annum. Its property includes two 
copper smelters, a copper refinery, a lead plant, a zinc 
plant, several gold-mills, a sulphuric acid plant, 20 saw- 
mills, besides iron mines and furnaces that have an 
annual capacity of 24,000 tons of finished iron and steel 
products. The various freehold properties, leases, and 
concessions cover an area of 2,500,000 acres in the 
Ural and Western Siberia. The company operates 300 
miles of railway. It used to employ 45,000 workmen 
and supported a population of over 250,000, “whom,” 
as Mr. Urquhart stated, “it housed, schooled, and sup- 
plied with hospitals, theatres, and many other of the 
conveniences and amenities of civilization’. The com- 
pany has an authorized capital of £12,000,000 in £1 
shares, of which £8,462,907 has been issued. Its cash 
resources amount to £760,000. The estimated annual 
production of the company under favorable conditions 
is stated to be 18,000 tons of copper, 20,000 tons of 
zinc, 12,000 tons of lead, 40,000 ounces of gold, and 
1,700,000 ounces of silver. In a letter published in 
the ‘Times’ of September 17 Mr. Urquhart stated: 
“The Russo-Asiatic Consolidated . . . is the biggest 
industrial organization in Russia, and one of the big- 
gest in the world. It practically controls Russia’s non- 
ferrous metal industry, nearly 70% of her copper 
production, all of her zinc and lead output, and over 
20 per cent of her gold production. . . Our claims 
against the Soviet government for confiscation and 
disturbance—claims now happily adjusted by the agree- 
ment—came to £56,000,000. That is to say, they 
amounted to nearly a third of all the claims of all 
British traders and companies in Russia”. The happi- 
ness has gone from the adjustment because the Soviet 
refused. to ratify Mr. Krassin’s contract with Mr. 
Urquhart. It is a pity. Apparently the Russo-Asiatic 
agreement expressed the policy of the British govern- 
ment: to assist and to participate in the revival of Rus- 
sian industry. In an expansive moment, after coming to 
terms with Mr. Krassin, Mr. Urquhart said: “To any 
British companies that are thinking of following in the 
footsteps of the Russo-Asiatic Consolidated I would sug- 
gest first that they need not worry over-much about 
Communism as a political system. Let them get in 
touch with the Department of Overseas Trade and with 
the Soviet rulers, and see, as business men not concerned 
with politics, what sort of a bargain they can strike. 
I do not think that either in London or in Moscow 
the results will disappoint them”. It was asserted by 
the ‘Financial Times’ that the agreement “is proof of 
the sincerity of the declaration made by the Soviet 
representation at The Hague that they were prepared 
both to deal directly and to act squarely by the former 
foreign owners in Russia, if they were allowed to nego- 
tiate without interference of the thirty-four assembled 
nations”. Evidently some bad guesses were made. The 
Sincerity and the squareness are conspicuous by their 
absence. The “Soviet rulers”, we suggest, have proved 
true to form. They have played politics of a character- 
istic kind; they repudiate the act of their authorized 
agent, with the purpose evidently of inducing Great 
Britain to recognize the outlaws at Moscow, and of 
compelling the nations of the League to include them in 
the coming conference on the Turkish question. On 
October 10 Mr. Urquhart stated: “It should be known 
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that neither we, nor any other foreign interest in Rus- 
sia, have admitted the right of the Russ government 
to nationalize our undertakings without compensation. 
Our claim of £50,000,000 against the Russ government 
is at once revived by the failure to ratify the agreement, 
and will be persisted in until we receive satisfaction”. 
It would appear as if Mr. Urquhart had forgotten that 
he was dealing with the outlaws of civilization and had 
anticipiated that miracle of dermatology, the Ethiopian 
changing his skin. 

Evidently the Soviet has reconsidered its strategic 
retreat to a new economic basis; it renounces its recent 
policy of recognizing the ownership of the land and the 
rights of property. Unable to furnish capital for the 
restoration of industry, the outlaws at Moscow decline 
to accept aid from the outside until they are recognized 
as social reformers. The British were inclined to be 
generous. As early as March 1921 an agreement was 
made by the government of Mr. Lloyd George not only 
permitting Anglo-Russian trade but sanctioning the 
residence of a Russian commercial agent—Mr. Krassin 
—in London. The United States has taken a more con- 
sistent stand, it has held coldly aloof from the wild 
beasts posing as Socialists and has refused recognition 
to their de facto government but it has been willing to 
dispense charity to their victims. At the Washington 
conference for discussing questions of the Pacific and 
the Far East, the interest of Russia in these matters 
was disregarded and weighty decisions were reached 
with other nations in the absence of any representatives 
from Moscow. That seems to us to have been the right 
attitude. What assurance is there that Lenin, Trotsky, 
et al. will keep any engagement they may make? To 
Mr. Urquhart and his friends we would say that they 
have lost nothing because they had obtained nothing 
but a scrap of paper; what guarantee had they that the 
Soviet leaders would not dishonor their promises and 
obstruct their operations, once they had been resumed 
on their former scale? It is too soon to do business 
with the wolves of Bolshevism; it is a blunder to help 
them, because they are at the end of their tether and are 
helpless to remedy the devastation they have created. 
The appeal for recognition should come from the people 
of Russia not from those who have pulled them into 
abject misery and colossal catastrophe. 


Phosphate Deposits of Nauru and Ocean Islands 


Under the title “Nauru and Ocean Islands—Their 
Phosphate Deposits and Workings,” Harold B. Pope, a 
member of the British Phosphate Commission, has pre- 
pared a well-illustrated pamphlet dealing with the phos- 
phate deposits of the two islands named. A copy of the 
publication transmitted by Consul General Thomas 
Sammons, of Melbourne, Australia, will be loaned in 
rotation to American firms applying to the Chemical 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington. Refer to file No. 71,749. 


Kieselguhr Discovered in Java 


Deposits of kieselguhr, or diatomaceous earth, have 
recently been discovered near Cheribon, Java, and ex- 
periments are being made at several sugar mills to 
determine whether it can be satisfactorily used in place 
of the imported product, according to Commerce Re- 
ports. The experiments are reported as not yet con- 
cluded, but comment so far is unfavorable. 
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7 DISCUSSION 





Labor Legislation in Mexico 
THE EDITOR: 


Sir—While agreeing in principle with much that you 
say in your recent editorial of Sept. 9, I believe that 
you are mistaken in commending the present trend of 
labor legislation in Mexico, as described in the article 
entitled “Chihuahua State Labor Law,” published on 
Sept. 2. This law, as well as similar statutes initiated 
recently in other states like Vera Cruz and Puebla, can 
be called a mere regulation of Article 123 of the Na- 
tional Constitution of 1917, which article, along with 
the other more famous but perhaps less revolutionary 
Article 27, must inevitably be amended before Mexico 
can ever resume its former industrial activity. A care- 
ful perusal of the Chihuahua law, or of the original 
Article 123, will reveal the introduction of certain prin- 
ciples which can easily be used to nullify in practice all 
civilized guarantees of the rights of property. 

The limitation of the hours of labor to eight by day 
and seven by night, with double pay for overtime; the 
prohibition of fines and other means of discipline; the 
prescription of a quarter’s pay in advance for any dis- 
missal unless for a “justifiable” cause; the obligatory 
supply of living quarters, at a loss, and of accident 
compensation at the sole cost of the employer, are all 
serious restrictions of the rights of property. They are 
calculated to discourage the investment of new capital 
in Mexican enterprises and are much less practical here 
for the protection of the laborer than in other countries 
with a denser, better educated, and more industrious 
population. Yet such limitations, while undoubtedly 
increasing the cost of production, can all be endured, 
for the simple reason that they are fixed obstacles to 
operative freedom and therefore can be considered and 
planned for in advance by the careful entrepreneur. 

But when an operator, according to Article 123, can 
be assured of no protection against the violence of a 
minority of his striking workmen, or of any protection 
in favor of any new workmen he may wish to hire in 
the places of strikers, he begins to wonder what benefit 
he is getting out of the taxes he pays. Then he finds 
that he has lost the right to fix the rate of wages he can 
pay his workmen, but must give them whatever wages 
the State Board of Arbitration may decree. Next, if 
he succeeds in escaping all these pitfalls to success and 
finishes the year with a profit, he discovers that this is 
not all his but only such part of it as is left after the 
aforesaid State Board has subtracted the portion they 
believe belongs to his workmen. Finally if, in disgust, 
he decides to shut down and wait for fairer laws, he is 
told that he cannot legally do so unless he can convince 
the State Board that the shutdown is “necessary for 
reducing production in order to maintain a profitable 
price for the output.” 

It must therefore be clear, even to an industrial 
novice, that Article 123 goes far beyond anything ever 
attempted in the way of labor laws by any country 
which has not, like Soviet Russia, abolished the insti- 


tution of private property altogether. Even in Aus- 
tralia, where labor unionism dominates government to 
an extent unknown elsewhere, there is no obligatory 
sharing of profits and no cancellation of an owner’s 
right to close his works when he chooses. 

Though the Obregon government is neither an- 
archistic nor anti-foreign, as was that of Carranza, it 
is founded on the Constitution of 1917 and cannot 
legally disregard even such a ruinous article as No. 123 
unless some popular support can be found for its amend- 
ment. An obstacle to the latter is the belief of many 
liberals that Article 123 represents a real progress 
toward popular rights and that its only alternative is 
a return to the peonage of the Diaz regime. But a 
little consideration will convince the student that the 
theory of Article 123 is the very opposite of liberalism. 
The latter postulates, in laissez faire, the minimum of 
restriction of individual freedom and initiative, while 
Article 123 aims to restrict the liberty of the entre- 
preneur at every turn; in his wages, hours, choice of 
employees, profits and even right to shut down. Article 
123 is therefore in complete harmony with the philos- 
ophy of socialism which advocates the complete subordi- 
nation of the individual to the community. Curiously 
enough, many socialists consider themselves as ad- 
vanced liberals, but this is a serious confusion of two 
opposing schools of sociology. 

Unfortunately for the success of modern liberalism, 
it has been strangely inconsistent in the economic field. 
In its advocacy for the greatest possible freedom of the 
individual, consistent with the equal rights of others, 
it has maintained the Roman system of private prop- 
erty in land which, by its fostering of land speculation 
and monopoly, renders any such thing as real economic 
freedom impossible. The young and obscure Herbert 
Spencer saw this clearly and declared “all men have 
equal rights to the use of the earth,” but when old and 
famous, in a landlord-ridden society, he became pur- 
blind to his youthful vision and thus struck a blow at 
the logical development of the liberal economic school. 

When you say, “And even many Americans, direct- 
ing mines, shed immediately on crossing the Rio 
Grande, their theories of the equality of mankind 

and drove their Mexican labor with little or no 
concern except getting the maximum of work done at a 
minimum cost,” I think you give a wrong impression 
of conditions before the revolution. While some cases 
of such slave-driving Americans certainly existed, the 
majority of resident Americans behaved quite differ- 
ently. In fact, the general practice of American em- 
ployers in Mexico was to treat the peon as a freeman, 
teach him improved methods of production, and pay him 
better wages. By this course they earned the hatred 
of the great feudal landlords, who had great difficulty, 
even with the help of the rural police, in keeping their 
peons in captivity whenever an American enterprise 
started up in their neighborhood. 

It seems evident, therefore, that what is needed for 
improving the condition of labor in Mexico is not the 
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shackling of industry by a system of socialistic regula- 
tion even more extreme than that prevalent in Aus- 
tralia, but more play for the individual freedom both 
of capitalist and laborer. If such a liberal authority as 
General Smuts can be believed, the state labor regula- 
tions are ruining the industries of Australia; certainly, 
as all miners know, they are responsible for the collapse 
of production at Broken Hill. If state socialism works 
badly in Australia, with an honest and efficient gov- 
ernment and an intelligent electorate, what can be 
hoped for it in Mexico, with politics overrun with dema- 
gogues appealing to an electorate of which 80 per cent 
is illiterate? 

In my humble opinion Article 123 will not only ruin 
the employer but is worse than useless as a help to the 
laborer, and should be abolished. All the protection the 
laborer needs is contained in Articles 2,434 to 2,468 of 
the Mexican Civil Code, and in Article 5 of the old 
and 17 of the new constitution, which prohibit peonage. 
Wages can be effectively raised only by measures tend- 
ing to (1) increase the output per man, (2) augment 
the laborer’s share of the output, and (3) decrease the 
cost of living. The socialistic labor-regulating schemes 
all tend to increase the cost of living and thus injure 
all laborers as consumers while perhaps benefiting a 
few as producers. 

Before the revolution, Mexico was not only cursed 
with illegal peonage but with legal land monopoly; 
11,000 families which owned 44 per cent of the national 
territory, and a few companies, which owned 10 per 
cent more, were able to lock out a population of 15,000,- 
000 from the best part of its own country. Even in 
mining, the abolition, in 1892, of the old Mexican re- 
quirement of compulsory work, in favor of a trifling 
annual tax, had resulted, by 1910, in the cornering of 
all likely mineral showings by speculators. The rais- 
ing, in 1915, of the areal tax to 18 pesos a hectare has 
already broken up the metal-land monopoly, and the 
similar decrees of 1918 will soon break up the petro- 
leum-land monopoly whenever the mistaken foreign 
opposition is relaxed to permit their enforcement. 

Once complete this cycle, by taxing the great agricul- 
tural and urban estates on their true value, at the same 
rates prevailing in the United States, and there will be 
as great a scurrying of !and-holding parasites before 
the oncoming producers as there was of rats in Hamlin 
on the occasion of the famous visit of the Pied Piper. 

Ixmiquilpam, Hgo., Mexico. R. B. BRINSMADE. 

ncrictaitetelialiiin Seika 
Building a Tailing Dam 
THE EDITOR: 

Sir—Referring to the article in your issue of Oct. 21 
entitled “Building a Tailing Dam With a Mechanical 
Classifier,” in most cases the same result, within reason- 
able practical limits, and at far less expense, both in 
installation and operation, may be obtained as follows: 

Run a launder along the top of the dam. In the 
bottom of the launder bore holes. The spacing and size 
of the holes will depend on the amount of the discharge. 
Fit the holes with long hand plugs. The coarser mate- 
rial rolls along the bottom of the launder while the 
slime is carried higher in the water. The plugs are 
withdrawn from time to time, here and there, as points 
on the dam need raising. The sand, with but little 
slime, thus builds the dam, and the slime can be turned 
inside the pond with the advantages mentioned in Mr. 
Allen’s article. Victor G. HILLS. 
Denver, Colo. 
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Electrothermic Dry Distillation of Zinc Ores 
THE EDITOR: 

Sir—I have carefully read the comments on “The 
Electrothermic Dry Distillation of Zinc Ores” made by 
Messrs. W. McA. Johnson, W. G. Woolf, and Robert 
Lepsoe, and desire to reply as follows: 

As to the merits of electric smelting of zinc ores 
over those of electric dry reduction, raised by Mr. John- 
son, it must be borne in mind that my paper describes 
a particular method of electrothermic dry reduction 
for which specific advantages are claimed, and in which 
the lead and other values are saved. . As to the dis- 
advantage of intermittent working which is supposed 
to characterize dry reduction, it will be apparent on 
analysis that when working with large charges this is of 
but little moment. In the Bessemer converter, in the 
open-hearth furnace for steel, and in the converter for 
copper mattes, the method is intermittent, which fact is 
not cited against these processes. 

Mr. W. G. Woolf’s remarks are best replied to by 2 
theoretic application of the process to the particular 
concentrate he has in mind. On the basis of his figures. 
the concentrate contains 37.25 per cent sphalerite, 34.04 
per cent galena, and, as an assumption on my part, 10 
per cent pyrite and 18.5 per cent quartz or other gangue. 
If a ton of this concentrate be roasted, it will produce 
approximately 1,810 lb. of calcine of this composition: 
27.4 per cent Zn, or 34.3 per cent ZnO; 33 per cent Ph, 
or 35.5 per cent PbO (combined with SiO,); 10.3 per 
cent Fe,O,, and 20 per cent SiO,. This will be briquetted 
on the basis of 100 parts calcine, 75 parts of coke (10 
per cent ash), and 184 parts of pitch, which mixture 
will give a baked briquet containing 14.18 per cent Zn, 
18 per cent Pb, 39.7 per cent: carbon, and the remainder 
gangue residue. This after distillation will give a 
briquet residue of the following composition: 21.4 per 
cent Pb, 27 per cent gangue residue, and 51.6 per cent 
carbon. An allowance is made for the distillation of 
10 per cent of the lead in the calcine, which is high. 
The distillation of 15 per cent of the lead applies only 
to concentrate containing up to about 15 per cent Pb, 
for as the lead increases in amount the percentage dis- 
tilled decreases rapidly. The ratio of weight of the raw 
to the baked to the distilled briquets is, 193.5: 185: 135.4. 

The distilled briquet can be used again as reducing ma- 
terial and for the purpose of concentrating the residue. 
Under the conditions existing, the briquet residue, 
amounting to 135.4 parts per 100 parts of ore distilled, 
will be used again with 100 parts of ore and 24 parts of 
pitch, so that the new briquet has the basis of 100 parts 
ealcine, 185.5 parts distilled residue, and 24 parts pitch. 
This gives a baked briquet weighing 247.5 parts and 
containing 25 per cent lead, 11 per cent zinc, and 33 
per cent carbon, the remainder being gangue residue. 
This baked briquet is of the proper composition for dis- 
tillation, and will yield a distilled briquet weighing 196.6 
parts and containing 28.4 per cent lead, 37.5 per cent 
carbon, and 33.8 per cent gangue residue. The briquet 
residue is physically in excellent condition to be smelted 
for lead in the blast furnace. It will be in the form of 
a high-ash coke containing lead in the metallic condi- 
tion. The percentage of carbon is in excess of that 
required in lead smelting, which will permit the adding 
of more ore to the charge. 

A résumé of the data presented, expressed in tons and 
pounds, is as follows: Two tons of calcine produced 
from 2.206 tons of concentrate require 1,500 Ib. of coke 
and 850 Ib. of pitch. There is produced 1,041 lb. of 
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zine (95 per cent recovery Zn) and 132 lb. of lead; also 
1,188 Ib. of lead in the form of briquet residue ready 
for smelting. This is equivalent to 2,882 lb. of coke 
per ton of spelter produced, most of which is still avail- 
able in the form of coke in the lead-bearing briquet 
residue to smelt this to lead bullion. 

In the treatment of such a concentrate as is here 
under discussion, there is no valid reason why the total 
cost of the operation should be assessed against the zinc, 
for, after all, the problem is to treat the complex ore 
for the recovery of its valuable metallic content by a 
combination of electrothermic dry distillation and blast- 
furnace smelting. 

Mr. Woolf’s figure of ten tons of coke per ton of zinc 
produced must be due to some misconception of the 
process described. 

The figure of 1,400 kw.-hr. is per ton of 60 per cent 
zine concentrate. The requirements for the distillation 
of a 25-per cent zine concentrate will be considerably 
less, and can be placed at about 900 kw.-hr. per ton 
of calcine. This is equivalent to 3,450 kw.-hr. per ton 
of zine on the basis of 95 per cent recovery, and not 
to 6,000 kw.-hr., as Mr. Woolf states. There is no 
question that a leady spelter will be produced. This 
can be refined to Prime Western grade by liquation 
in the reverberatory furnace at relatively low cost. It 
would appear, therefore, that electrothermic dry distilla- 
tion is not so unsuitable for the treatment of a high-zinc 
lead concentrate as Mr. Woolf’s communication assumes. 

Mr. Robert Lepsoe’s remarks on the power economy 
of electrothermic distillation are rather difficult to 
reply to, as there is involved a comparison between 
processes in which the power consumption is established 
by experience in commercial operations and a process 
which at present can furnish figures only from technical 
experiment. The data Mr. Lepsoe gives on the per- 
centage of blue powder, skimmings, and other material 
from the retort process are familiar to me, and were 
in mind when making the statement on the high direct 
recovery of zinc in electrothermic dry distillation. It 
is not possible to state definitely the per cent of direct 
cast spelter that will be produced by electrothermic dry 
distillation, but it can be said that it will be much 
higher than that in the retort process and for this rea- 
son: In the experiments in East St. Louis with a green 
furnace, in the best test, 52.6 per cent of the metal was 
cast as slabs, and the condenser, when examined after 
the shut-down, was found to have its interior walls 
covered with a coating of zinc that had been liquid 
and bright. Blue powder and oxide and dross were 
conspicuous by their absence. The failure of the con- 
denser was due solely to the unsuitability of the lining 
employed. It is only logical to assume that in continued 
operation over a considerable period the larger part of 
the zinc in the charge would appear as cast spelter, 
for there was no blue powder or dross formed in which 
a part of the zine could be found. In interpreting the 
metal tables of my article in Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering of Jan. 21, 1920, from which Mr. Lepsoe 
takes his figures of performance of the electrothermic 
process, one must have in mind that these figures are 
the result of a number of experiments, and all factors 
as set forth in the paper must be taken into considera- 
tion. It is not proper to take the figures in these tables 
as representing the performance of the electrothermic 
dry distillation on a commercial scale. 

In the paper on the process read before the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in 


ae 
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September, 1919, and which was reproduced in Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering in January, 1920, to 
which Mr. Lepsoe refers, the following statement is 
made under “General Characteristics of Process”: 


“It maintains the physical and metallurgical conditions 
of the present-day retort practice, in that it operates with 
a closed retort within the space of which is maintained a 
uniform temperature. This produces gas practically free 
from carbon dioxide, from which zine can be condensed as 
spelter without the formation of blue powder.” 


The electrothermic dry distillation process, however, 
excels the retort process in mechanically improving the 
salient features of the retort process. Instead of a 
small, uniformly heated space which is inclosed by a 
more or less porous wall, there is a large, uniformly 
heated space, which is practically gas-tight. Instead 
of a large number of small relatively porous condensers, 
there is one large, tight condenser. The charge in elec- 
trothermic dry distillation contains no moisture, as is 
the condition in the retort process. It is mainly due 
to these differences between the retort process and 
electrothermic dry distillation that the latter can pro- 
duce such a large amount of direct cast spelter. 

As Mr. Lepsoe’s argument on the doubtful power 
economy of electrothermic dry distillation is based on 
the question of percentage of direct cast spelter, the 
above remarks are here set down as a reply to his argu- 


ment. CHARLES H. FULTON. 
Rolla, Mo. 





The Argonaut Disaster 
THE EDITOR: 


Sir—Mr. Rickard’s articles on the Argonaut disaster 
should be read by every miner in the country if that 
were possible. For not alone did they give the first 
clear and concise account of the disaster itself, but also 
damning evidence of the blunder that cost the lives of 
forty-seven men. Seemingly we learn nothing from 
experience, as the Argonaut disaster in 1922 almost 
parallels that at the Osceola in 1890. In both cases 
the burning shafts were either forced to become or 
remain downcast to fill the mines with deadly gases. 
Mr. Rickard, from a technical point of view, may lay 
the blame to experts, but the practical miner must see 
it in a different light. He can see no one but the shift 
boss or foreman in charge of that shift. He was the 
one man directly responsible for the safety of these 
forty-seven men from the moment he checked on shift 
until he checked off. His duty was plain. He knew the 
position of his men; he knew his ventilation system; he 
knew his main shaft was burning. He knew it was 
downcast; he knew his men were trapped 1,700 or 1,800 
ft. below the fire. He knew the air they breathed passed 
down that shaft; he knew it was still passing down; 
and he also must have known that it would be only a 
matter of minutes, an hour or two at the most, when 
the air sucking down the shaft would become deathly 
gas, and his menwould not have a chance to escape it. 
His action in going back down the shaft may be com- 
mendable, but when he saw nothing could be done there 
he should, without consulting any one, have taken the 
shortest route to the Muldoon shaft, stopped the fan 
and if possible reversed it. As soon as he was sure the 
ventilation was changed and his main shaft had become 
upcast, he should have entered the Muldoon shaft, plac- 
ing his men in relays of, say, 400 ft. to pass down any- 
thing that was needed, such’ as water or food, to the 
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men, and light ropes to enable him with his rescue crew 
to pass through the ventilation raises, if the ladders 
were not in good repair. Had he taken the above- 
described steps, the only steps to take, provided, of 
course, the safety of his men was his first consideration, 
the lives of the men might have been saved. 


Ray, Ariz. J. T. KEATING. 


THE EDITOR: 


Sir—In reading what has been published thus far in 
the Journal-Press concerning the recent Argonaut mine 
disaster, and the prevention of similar catastrophes else- 
where in the future, the two main topics of discussion 
appear to be proper ventilation and adequate secondary 
exits for the escape of the miners. The question that 
arises in my mind is, “What caused the fire which started 
a thousand feet or more above the present workings?” 
If it is possible to determine the cause, this question 
will undoubtedly be answered by the promised complete 
investigation. 

In discussing the prevention of such disasters as this 
one, the prevention of the fire itself would seem logically 
to be of primary importance. By all means let us have 
ample ventilation and thoroughly equipped secondary 
exits, and if, as Mr. T. A. Rickard states, the require- 
ments of experience in mining exceed the present legal 
requirements, let us have more adequate safety laws in 
this respect. But the discussion of these points pre- 
supposes the occurrence of fire. Why not go back to 
the source of the trouble, and, by study, attempt to find 
new methods of preventing fires in metal mines, as sug- 
vested in an editorial on p. 486 of the Journal-Press of 
Sept. 16? Doubtless this will be done. 

White Hills, Ariz. W. C. Hocosoom. 


THE EDITOR: 


Sir—Since the recent fatal disaster in the Argonaut 
mine, in California, I have been thinking of some out- 
let from deep mines that would be safer than the usual 
second shafts which the law requires. In many cases, 
existing shafts would fail in the event of fire, just as 
the Muldoon did at the Argonaut. 

It seems to me that a small, heavily concreted com- 
partment could be constructed in the foot wall beneath 
the main shaft, to extend all of the way from the collar 
to the bottom. The plan, as I have outlined it, would 
be applicable to inclined shafts. This supplemental 
concrete compartment would not need to be more than 
32 in. in width by 40 in. in height. It should be fitted 
with a track of light rails which would also serve as 
side rails for a ladder with rungs of iron pipe on rods 
passing through holes bored through the web of the 
track rails. 

In addition to the track and ladder this shaft should 
also carry telephone wires for communication between 
the hoist engineer and miners underground; also, a 
small air pipe through which compressed air could be 
supplied for ventilation. 

At each station of the main shaft an air- and gas- 
tight iron door should lead through a concreted passage 
to this compartment. A train of small cars should be 
maintained near the collar of the safety exit. If this 
concrete shaft was immediately back of, and in line 
with, one of the main winding cables, the skip could be 
detached and the rope could be hooked to the rescue 
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Section of fire escape in foot wall 


train. The regular hoisting machinery could be used 
for hoisting. The sketch shows the details. 
Jackson, Calif. WILTON E. DARROW. 


<oneinniennienstt iinet nies 


Good and Bad Taste of Metals 


THE EDITOR: 

Sir—You have an editorial in the issue of Oct. 21 
on the “Good and Bad Taste of Metals,” and you speak 
jokingly of the complaint of the lathers, but they have a 
real complaint if the nails are not properly treated. 

Some years ago, I was in close touch with a small 
wire-nail manufacturing shop on the Pacific Coast, and 
it was the custom of that shop to blue the three-penny 
wire nails used for lathing. Lathers hold these in their 
mouths, filling their mouths full and passing them out 
one at a time as needed. The ordinary bright nails 
made their mouths sore and could not be sold for lath- 
ing, whereas the blue nails did not give any trouble. 

In the drawing of wire, it is pickled in dilute sul- 
phuric acid after annealing to remove the black oxide; 
it is then rinsed and finally dipped in lime to remove 
the last of the acid and dried. It is often further drawn, 
and in this operation soap or other lubricants are used 
to aid its passage through the dies. Some of these 
various chemicals cling to the wire, and it is really these 
that cause the trouble with the lathers’ mouths. 

The blueing operation consisted of feeding the nails 
into one end of a revolving drum which had a fire under 
it and in which sawdust had been added to the charge of 
nails. A batch was revolved until it was heated through 
and the nails had acquired a blue color, which indicated 
that they had been heated hot enough to burn off the 
objectionable materials. Smoke issued from the drum 
during the process, but the operation was seldom hot 
enough to set the charge on fire. When the charge was 
blued it was dumped onto a screen, and the partly burnt 
sawdust was sifted out and the nails were kegged. 

Canonsburg, Pa. E. B. DURHAM. 
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The New Treatment Plant of the United Comstock Mines 


Largest and Newest Cyanide Mill Built in the Western States—Of Permanent 
Steel and Concrete Construction—Silver-Gold Ore and Stope Fills in 
Imperial and Other Gold Hill Mines To Be Treated 


BY GEORGE J. YOUNG 


Nev., during the last twenty years presents an 

interesting study. Three types of plants were 
in use at various times—concentration, cyanide tail- 
ing, and ore-treatment plants. Of the first there were 
three, the Kinkead, the Best and Belcher, and the 
Yellow Jacket mills. In all, vanners were used; in the 
Kinkead, crushing by Kinkead crushers was followed 
by vanners and canvas strakes; the Best and Belcher 
utilized stage crushing, classification, and stage con- 
centration; the Yellow Jacket employed Kinkead mills, 
followed by division of the pulp into two parts and con- 
centration on Johnson vanners. 

Of the tailing plants the most elaborate was the 
Butters mill. It comprised leaching, slime agitation, 
decanting vats, electrical precipitation, and conveying 
and excavating machinery. Charles Butters experi- 
mented with sulphurous acid treatment of the tailing 
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Coarse-crushing and fine-grinding units 


for the removal of copper from the slime, but could 
not separate the acid solution from the slime, although 
he was successful in dissolving the copper. Subse- 
quently the Butters filter was developed at this plant, 
and by its use slime filtration on a large scale was 
accomplished. This was a step of great importance in 
cyanide treatment and has profoundly affected practice 
since. Later a twenty-stamp mill and concentrating 
tables were added, and custom ore from Tonopah was 
treated. Still later, ore from the Chollar croppings 
was milled. 

The Mexican mill was constructed about 1912. 
Stamps and Chilean and tube mills were employed for 
crushing in cyanide solution. Dorr thickeners and 
Trent agitators, followed by a thickener and an Oliver 
filter, were used. The ore was reduced to a slime and 
continuously treated. Recently, the mill was enlarged, 
and washing of the ore before cyaniding was intro- 
_ duced as a result of independent investigations made 
by W. L. Reid and A. J. Weinig for the United Com- 
stock Mines Co. This last was an important feature, 


as old stope fills could be successfully freed from wood 
and soluble salts and thereafter cyanided. The two 
important contributions of Comstock metallurgists dur- 
ing this period were the Butters filter and the system 
of ore washing in a classifier of the rake type. Of less 
importance was the system of harrowing and working 
tailing for the purpose of oxidizing interfering organic 
substances. 

The milling and cyaniding plant of the United Com- 
stock Mines Co., recently finished, and placed in opera- 
tion in September, 1922, is thoroughly up to date, and 
is noteworthy both on account of its size and the 
materials used in construction. Ground was broken 
upon the mill site on July 1, 1921, and the plant was 
put in operation on Sept. 23, 1922. This construction 
record is an excellent one, and particularly so in con- 
sideration of the fact that the winters of 1921 and 
1922 were especially severe in western Nevada. 

Treatment is predicated on an anticipated minimum 
of twelve years’ operation on a basis of 2,000 tons 
per day. An unusual metallurgical problem is presented. 
According to A. J. Weinig, the ore is oxidized and 
quartzose. It contains a variable amount of clays and 
ochers, together with valuable sulphides and other min- 
erals. A large amount of organic matter, principally 
wood, is present, together with more than ordinary 
quantities of soluble constituents. The proportions of 
the general constituents are approximately 0.3 per cent 
of wood pulp; 1.5 per cent of soluble salts; 40 to 63 
per cent of slime; 2 to 4 per cent of concentrate, and 
56 to 31 per cent of sand (on basis of separation after 
fine grinding). 

The ore settles well, the ratio for local mills being 
5 sq.ft. settler area per ton of ore per day on washed 
ore; it varies from hard to soft, and the coefficient of 
grinding resistance is high. The valuable metals, gold 
and silver, are in a ratio of one of gold to forty of 
silver. The gold is free, being, however, alloyed with 
considerable silver and some copper. It is associated 
with the pyrite and is also in minute spongy grains in 
the quartz. 

Pyrite is the principal sulphide. With it are asso- 
ciated argentite and the alteration products of argentite. 
Alabandite, quartz, and gypsum occur as inclusions in 
the pyrite as well. The free metal is present in minute 
skeleton forms. Some of the silver is free, being usually 
in wire form; some is present as chloride, and traces 
of silver are soluble, indicating its probable presence 
as a sulphate. Silver in insoluble form is associated 
with manganiferous ochers, but principally in the 
excessively oxidized surface ores. Some of this silver 
can be converted into soluble form by a single, selec- 
tive, reduction treatment, but some is unyielding until 
the manganese compounds have been reduced and the 
ore has been completely bleached. 

The soluble constituents are ferrous sulphate, alumi- 
num sulphate, manganous sulphate, calcium sulphate, 
magnesium sulphate, and copper sulphate. Most of the 
soluble constituents increase in amount with ore depth. 
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Average ore contains 15 lb. of soluble salts per ton; 
on the basis of 2,000 tons milled per day, the total 
daily amount will be fifteen tons. The sulphates would 
cause high lime consumption and the aluminum and 
magnesium hydrates formed by reaction with lime 
would impair thickening and filtration if allowed to 
remain in the ore. 


PRELIMINARY TESTING WORK 


The former owners of the property had reached the 
conclusion that all-sliming in cyanide solution would 
be a suitable method of treatment. A study of milling 
operations in the district, together with the results of 
a mill run upon 100 tons of ore, caused the metallurgists 
of the company to question the effectiveness of the 
existing practice of grinding to 90 per cent through 
a 100-mesh screen in cyanide solution. In their opinion 
there was an unnecessary consumption of cyanide and 
of lime. Laboratory tests confirmed their opinion. An 
experimental plant for the treatment of 1,000-lb. lots 
of ore was then installed and the improved method 
thoroughly tested out. ; 

Walter L. Reid states that one test without prelim- 
inary washing showed an extraction of 90 per cent; 
lime and cyanide consumption, 22.7 lb. and 4.06 lb. 
respectively; a comparative test with washing showed 
extraction 91.6 per cent; lime and cyanide consumption, 
6.52 lb. and 0.68 lb. respectively. Further tests showed 
that by crushing to 4-in. size, the soluble salts could 
be removed by washing. This established the limit size 
for the dry-crushing plant. 

Tests indicated that fine crushing to between 16- and 
40-mesh screens, instead of 100-mesh screen, gave a 
sufficient extraction. The experiments indicated that 
approximately 60 per cent of the mill feed could be 
leached and that 40 per cent of the contained values could 
be recovered by concentration. The concentrates con- 
stituted 2.5 per cent of the mill tonnage, thus enabling 
a more thorough treatment to be given them than if 
they were allowed to follow through the mill treatment 
in the pulp. A year was devoted to ore testing and to 
the selection of the equipment and design of the mill. 


METHOD OF TREATMENT 


The general features of the ore treatment are as 
follows: The first operation is a preliminary coarse 
crushing and washing with warm water, separating 
soluble salts and a primary slime. The washed coarse 
ore is fine ground in cyanide solution, and sand and slime 
(secondary slime) are separated, the sand (containing 
20 per cent of the values in the feed) being tabled and 
the table tailing being treated by leaching. The concen- 
trate (twenty times greater in value than the feed) is 
ground finer and treated by cyanide. The primary 
slime (varying up to 50 per cent higher in value than 
the feed), after passing over screens to remove wood 
pulp, is thickened and sent to leaf-type filters; a loading 
of 3 to 4 lb. of dry slime per square foot of filter 
surface can be made in from twenty-eight to thirty 
minutes. The cakes are washed and then transferred 
to stock mill solution and the retained moisture is 
displaced by cyanide solution. 

Cyanide is consumed rapidly at the start, and a 
filtrate is displaced that is low in cyanide but high 
in values. This filtrate is precipitated and then run to 
waste. The slime cakes are discharged and pumped to 
agitators, where the primary slime receives additional 
preliminary treatment and is then run into the sec- 
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Five 7x6-ft. ball mills are installed 


ondary slime (containing 50 per cent of the values in 
the feed), which is continuously treated in agitators. 
After thickening, mixed slimes are received in an 
agitator from which the leaf filters are supplied with 
mixed slime pulp for cake-forming, final washing, and 
discharge. The pregnant solutions are clarified by 
basket filters and precipitated, after removal of the 
oxygen, by zinc dust. The zinc dust and precipitate 
are removed from the solutions by Merrill presses and 
mixed with fluxes and reduced to bullion. 

The treatment scheme is sound. Cyanide is not ap- 
plied until after the separation of the primary slime. 
The application of cyanide solution in fine grinding and 
the subsequent use of the solution in bucket elevators, 
classifiers, upon tables, and in the bowl classifiers and © 
launders leading to the treatment plant assures a 
high degree of aération and no loss of time in the 
solution of gold and silver. 

More than 40 per cent of the recovery will be made 
by concentration, the concentrate being 3 per cent of 
the weight of the ore. This will be treated separately 
and will thus be subject to wide latitude in its treat- 
ment scheme. Sand leaching will be applied to an easily 
leachable material of relatively low value. The primary 
slime, being higher in values than any other part of the 
ore excepting the concentrate, will be, by preliminary 
cyanide treatment, reduced to or below the value cf 
the secondary slime before mixing primary and sec- 
ondary slimes. Thus the secondary slime cannot act to 
rob the primary of part of its soluble gold and silver. 
Concentrate, after cyanide treatment, is run into the 
slime circuit, thus extending the time of treatment 
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Tank room in cyanide-treatment building 
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Complete flow sheet of treatment plant 


without throwing an overload on the concentrate treat- 
ment plant. 

The separate divisions of the plant are: Coarse- 
crushing division, which includes revolving tipple, 
gyratories, rolls, vibrating screens, sampling; prelim- 
inary washing, fine grinding, concentration and slime 
separation, which is effected by Akins classifiers, ball 
mills, Dorr classifiers, tables, classifiers, and bowl 
classifiers; the cyanide plant, in which thickening, 
concentrating treatment, sand leaching, slime treat- 
ment, filtration, and pumping are accomplished; the 
clean-up plant, which contains filter presses, melting 
and refining reverberatory, and sump tanks; the 
machine shop, the plate shop, the warehouse, and the 
assay office and testing laboratory. 


ORE RECEIVING AND COARSE CRUSHING 


The ore is received from the mine adit in trains of 
twenty-four ten-ton steel cars (at present two trains 
of twelve cars each are being used), hauled by two eight- 
ton, trolley-type General Electric locomotives in tandem. 
The cars are dumped, four at a time, by a revolving 
tipple (operated by a compressed-air cylinder) into a 
receiving pocket of 1,600 tons’ capacity; compressed air 
is supplied by two small belt-driven compressors, one 
being in reserve. From the bin, the ore is discharged 


through a finger-bar gate upon a 48-in. Stephens-Adam- 
son pan conveyor with wood-cushioned pans. The con- 
veyor drive is at the head, the motor being directly con- 


nected b,- a flexible coupling to a double-gear speed 
reducer (housed), which is direct-connected to the 
sprocket shaft. The speed of the pan conveyor can be 
varied from 9 to 15 ft. per minute and the feed to the 
mill controlled within the necessary limits. The con- 
veyor discharges upon a Ross drop-bar grizzly (2- to 
3-in. spaces), the oversize dropping into a hopper, from 
which it may be delivered to either of two No. 74 
Allis-Chalmers gyratories; the undersize bypasses the 
gyratory and joins the crushed product. 

The whole product is delivered by a 30-in. belt con- 
veyor (No. 2) to a set of 72x20-in. Garfield rolls, 
which discharge on two Mitchell vibrating screens. The 
oversize from the screens falls upon a 30-in. belt con- 
veyor (No. 8) and is discharged into two 54x20-in. 
Garfield rolls, and these in turn deliver to four Mitchell 
vibrating screens. Oversize returns to the 72x20 rolls 
and undersize falls upon a 30-in. belt conveyor (No. 4), 
which discharges upon the conveyor (No. 5) leading 
to the fine-ore bins. The ore stream from No. 4 to 
No. 5 conveyor is cut by a bucket sampler which re- 
moves 150 lb. at intervals of one minute. This amounts 
to a cut of 80 tons out of 2,000 tons per day. The 
gross sample passes through one set of rolls and a 
Vezin sampler and is reduced to 3,000 lb. This sample 
is retained in a bin and is further reduced by rolls and 
a Vezin sampler (followed by a sample grinder) to 
400 lb. weight. All the rejects are discharged upon 
No. 5 conveyor. 
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1—Eight-ton elec- 
tric locomotives used 
in adit. 2—Ten-ton 
steel ore cars. 3— 
Car dumper. 4—Pan 
conveyor delivering 
ore to coarse-crushing 
unit. 5—No. 2 con- 
veyor in coarse- 
crushing unit. 6— 
72220-in. crushing 
rolls. 7—The heavy 
mill parts yard be- 
tween _coarse-crush- 
ing and fine-grinding 
units. Note conveyor 
housing at left and 
craneway supports. 
8—A ball-mill’ unit 


charge from the tabl 
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11—A thickener. 12 
—Centrifugal pumps 
used for return water. 
13—The filtration 
unit. 14—The cen- 
trifugals handling the 
solution discharge 
from the basket fil- 
ters. 15—Motor, flexi- 
ble coupling, and 
speed reducer used’ 
on shaft for concen- 
trate treatment thick- 
eners and agitators. 
16—No. 5 conveyor 
drive—motor, gears, 
flexible coupling. 17 
—Dorr agitator drive 


9—The concentrating floor. 10—The dis- —motor, flexible coupling, speed reducer, gears. Note detail of 


es is received in a cement-lined launders operation in flow sheet (page 848) and plan and section (page 850).. 
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All the rolls are belt-driven, both open and crossed 
belts being on the same side and being driven by pulleys 
on the motor shaft. The 72x20 rolls are driven by a 
200-hp. motor; one of the 54x20 rolls is driven by a 
150-hp. motor and the other by a 200-hp. motor. It is 
anticipated that the daily tonnage of 2,000 tons can be 
handled in sixteen hours and reduced to a maximum 
size of approximately 34 in. 

The building is of reinforced concrete and is 192 ft. 
long, 46 ft. wide, and 89 ft. in extreme height. Steei 
trusses and structural steel are used within. It is 
especially well lighted, Fenestra steel sash being used 
for all windows. Running the length of the building 
-is an overhead craneway served by a traveling crane of 
twenty tons’-capacity. The craneway projects beyond 
the end of the building and serves the bay between 
the plate and machine shops. In the extreme limit of 
travel the crane is above a railroad spur track. 


a FINE GRINDING AND CONCENTRATION 


The receiving bin of the fine-grinding division is of 
3,200-ton capacity. An automatic tripper distributes 
the product, previously weighed by a weightometer, 
from No. 5 conveyor into the bin. The bin is of con- 
crete, with sloping bottom. The discharge side is offset, 
and under the offset portion are horizontal rack and 
pinion gates delivering to short conveyor belts, which 
in turn deliver to ten 54-in. Akins classifiers. Warm 
mine water is added to the classifiers in which the ore 
is washed. The overflow carries the primary slime and 
wood pulp and is sent over a fine vibrating screen to 
remove the wood pulp, and laundered to thickeners in 
the cyanide division. 
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The discharge of the spirals of each pair of classifiers 
is received upon 24-in. belt conveyors (there are five 
pairs of Akins classifiers and five conveyor belts) and 
delivered to five 7x6-ft. Allis-Chalmers ball mills. Dorr 
classifiers are used in conjunction, but receive only 
the middling from the tables, delivering this product to 
the ball mills. Cyanide solution is added to the feed 
of the ball mills, and thereafter the sand and secondary 
slime are handled in cyanide solution until ready for 
final washing. The overflow from the classifiers and 
the discharge from the ball mills are laundered to two 
bowl classifiers. The overflow of the bowl classifiers 
(secondary slime) goes to thickeners in the cyanide 
division and the sand discharge is elevated by bucket 
elevators to classifiers. The four bucket elevators, 
two of which are spares, are arranged in pairs, back 
to back, with 30-in. belts, 65-ft. lift; each is driven 
by a motor direct-connected to speed-reducing gears 
which reduce the motor speed from 900 to 26 r.p.m., the 
speed of the head pulley; the gears are inclosed and run 
in oil. A flexible coupling is interposed between motor 
shaft and speed reducer. There are three hydraulic 
classifiers (using cyanide solution) in series. The 
spigot discharge of the first classifier is handled on 
eight rougher tables; the second classifier spigot prod- 
uct goes to eight medium sand tables; the third classifier 
spigot product to fifteen fine sand tables; and the third | 
classifier overflow is returned to the feed of the bowl 
classifier. Deister Plat-O tables are used. 

Table middling is returned to the ball-mill classifier ; 
tailing is laundered to the cyanide division for leaching, 
and concentrate is laundered to a 45-in. Akins classifier. 
The coarse concentrate of this classifier is ground in 
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Plan and section of coarse-crushing plant. 
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a 5xl11-ft. ball-peb mill; the overflow of the classifier 
and the discharge of the ball-peb mill are elevated by 
a centrifugal pump to a concentrate-slime table, the 
coarse concentrate of which returns to the Akins classi- 
fier, and the slimed concentrate is laundered to the 
concentrate department in the cyanide division. A 
small ball mill for grinding lime is also installed upon 
the main grinding floor. 

The fine-grinding division is housed in a reinforced- 
concrete structure, 240 ft. long, 89 ft. wide, and 83 ft. 
in extreme height. All of the ball mills are on the 
ground level. The bowl classifiers and elevator boots 
are on a floor below this. The washing classifiers are on 
a level slightly above the grinding-floor level. The 
classifiers and tables are on the top floor above the grind- 
ing floor. Launders are constructed of wood and are 
lined with 1 to 14 in. of cement. The ball mills are 
each driven by a 150-hp. motor through a flexible 
coupling and herringbone gears. All gears are housed. 
The ball-peb mill is driven by a 100-hp. motor, flexible 
coupling, and single-reduction herringbone gears. The 
Akins classifiers are driven by a shaft which is in turn 
driven by a motor through a speed reducer. No. 5 con- 
veyor is driven by a motor through a flexible coupling 
and speed reducer. A twenty-ton traveling crane serves 
the ball-mill bay, and the craneway extends over the 
supply yard and to the machine shop. 


CYANIDE AND THICKENING DIVISION 


Four launders lead from the fine-grinding division 
—sand, primary slime, secondary slime, concentrate— 
to respective parts of the cyanide plant. The primary 
slime enters a 60x16-ft. redwood vat equipped with 
double-deck thickening mechanisms, and the water 
solubles are removed (this water is used for sluicing 
tailing). The thickened primary slime is removed by 
diaphragm pumps to the basket-type filters, and after 
treatment is pumped by a centrifugal to No. 1 agitator, 
passing to No. 4 agitator, and thence to No. 5, where 
the secondary slime is introduced. The secondary slime 
is dewatered in a 60x16-ft. tray-type thickener and 
pumped by diaphragm pump to No. 3 agitator. From 
No. 3 agitator the secondary slime is divided between 
No. 5 and No. 6 agitators and then flows into Nos. 7 
and 8 agitators. The discharge from the agitators is 
handled by three 60x16-ft. tray-type thickeners. The 
thickened slime is received in No. 9 agitator before it 
goes to the filters. The agitators are nine in number, 
each 30x24 ft., and are equipped with Dorr agitating 
mechanisms. 

The filter unit consists of sixteen reinforced-concrete 
tanks, 27x9 ft. and 11 ft. deep. Each tank has three 
hoppers. The filtering tanks are equipped with twelve 
filter baskets, each containing sixty-two leaves, 6x8 ft. 
The aggregate filtering area is 74,400 sq.ft. The unit 
is served by two forty-ton electric traveling-cranes. <A 
transfer of a basket from tank to tank requires two 
and one-half minutes. Three tanks and accessory 
baskets are used for solution clarification. Three tanks 
are used for the preliminary treatment of primary slime 
and nine tanks for the filtration of the mixed slimes. 
Connections are made from the suction mains to the 
filter baskets by short lengths of hose. 

The leaching unit consists of six 60x16-ft. redwood 
vats arranged with filter bottoms, and a central and 
four side sluicing-outlets. They are charged by Butters 
and Mein distributors. 

The concentrate-treatment plant comprises a 30x6-ft. 
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Dorr thickener, the thickened discharge from which 
enters four 15x20-ft. agitators in series, the last agi- 
tator discharging into a 30x6-ft. Dorr thickener, the 
overflow from which enters a 15x20-ft. agitator and 
then passes to a third 30x6-ft. Dorr thickener, the un- 
derflow from which enters a sump tank and is pumped 
to the mixed slime agitators. The solution details are 
shown in the flow sheet. The solution tanks are eleven 
in number, two 60x16 ft., four 20x25 ft., and five 30x24 
ft. All tanks and vats (forty in number) are of 
redwood and rest on concrete sills placed on the concrete 
floor of the building. All pipe connections and outlets 
from the tanks are carried in tunnels or culverts run- 
ning under the floor. The runways and operating floors 
about the tanks and superstructures carrying shafting 
are supported by structural steel with precast rein- 
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forced slabs for floors and runways. Diaphragm pumps 
(Goulds) are grouped near the thickeners. The pulp 
tlows by gravity except in the primary slime transfer. 

Group drives from shafting driven by motors through 
speed reducers are arranged where needed. The large 
thickeners are independently driven by a 3-hp. motor, 
operating through a speed reducer, a belt, and a worm . 
gearing. The motor speed of 1,200 is reduced to a 
speed of 87 r.p.m. at the belt pulley. The agitators are 
each independently driven by a motor through a flexible 
coupling, speed reducer, and double-reduction gears. 

All solution pumps are placed in a bay upon the low- 
est floor of the building. Four triplex pumps, one 
group of six centrifugals, one group of five centrifugals, 
and four vacuum pumps are driven from line shafts 
which are belt-driven by motors. .Two short-center, 
belt-driven, 17x12-in. compressors, each driven by a 
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75-hp. motor, and two large centrifugals, driven by a 
single direct-connected motor, are on the same floor. 
Pregnant solutions are deoxodized by Crowe vacuum 
receivers, zinc dust is added, and they are then pumped 
to the refinery building. 

The cyanide division is a _ steel-frame building, 
325x296.5 ft. and covers 2.25 acres. A bay 36 ft. wide 
extends along the west side and contains the filtration 
unit. In the interior of the building the columns are 
at intervals of 66 ft. both ways; the exterior bays have 
a column spacing of 66.5 ft. The tallest interior column 
is 74 ft. 11 in. in height. The roof is carried on trusses 
and is designed for a 40-lb. per sq.ft. snow load and a 
20-lb. per sq.ft. wind load. The total weight of steel, 
exclusive of the crane girders in the filter unit, is 441 
tons, or 9.2 lb. per sq.ft. of area. The roof is sheathed 
with 1#-in. tongued and grooved Oregon pine attached 
directly to the steel purlins and covered with 20-gage 
galvanized corrugated steel. One-third of the wall area, 
17,500 sq.ft., is Fenestra steel sash. Walls are 28-gage 
galvanized plain steel sheets attached to the steel frame. 
Between this and the outside wall of 24-gage corrugated 
galvanized steel sheets are two layers of tarred paper, 
15 lb. weight per 100 sq.ft. The Sheets are fastened at 
close intervals by stove bolts and galvanized rivets, and 
the outer sheets are attached through the inner plies to 
the steel frame by galvanized steel-wire clinch nails. 


PRECIPITATION AND REFINING UNIT 


The solutions are passed through four Merrill presses, 
placed on the upper floor of the refinery building over 
two sump tanks. A tilting-hearth reverberatory fur- 
nace for melting is placed on the lower floor. The 
precipitate is discharged directly from the presses into 
low cars, from which the contents are discharged into 
the reverberatory after mixing with fluxes.. The rever- 
beratory is oil fired. A vault and scales complete the 
equipment. The building is of reinforced concrete, 
112x32 ft., and 24 ft. in height. The windows are 
guarded by heavy bars. A boiler house containing two 
tubular oil-fired boilers is placed near the refinery. The 
steam-heating system is being installed. 


WAREHOUSE AND STORAGE YARD 


The warehouse is of reinforced concrete construction, 
32x96 ft., and 13 ft. to the eaves. It is on the rail- 
road spur track. A storekeeper’s office and shelving 
divided into 3,000 receptacles are provided. In addition, 
1,000 sq.ft. of floor space is available for heavy stor- 
age. A platform (8 ft. wide and 4 ft. above the ground) 
built of reinforced concrete surrounds the building. 
The space between the machine shop and the fine- 
grinding department is utilized for heavy storage of 
ball-mill parts, roll shells, pipe, and other stores. It 
is served by the crane used in the fine-grinding depart- 
ment. 

ASSAYING AND EXPERIMENTAL UNIT 


The assaying and experimental laboratories are placed 
in a two-story building, 38x66 ft. The first floor is of 
reinforced concrete; the upper floor is of steel frame, 
metal lath, and cement plaster construction. The mill 
superintendent’s office is in this building. 


REPAIR SHOPS 


The machine and plate shops are placed on either side 
of a bay at the end of the coarse-crushing unit. The 
bay between the shops is 32x50 ft., and is to be used 
for repairing the crushing rolls and replacing roll shells. 
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The machine shop is 50x80 ft., and 32 ft. to the eaves 
in height. It contains two lathes, three pipe and bolt 
machines, two emery wheels, a hydraulic press, and a 
large planer, with accessory work benches and tools. 
The plate shop is equipped with punching and shearing 
machines, a steam hammer, forges, a jib crane, and 
small tools. The side walls of both machine and plate 
shops are of reinforced concrete up to a height of from 
4 to 6 ft., above which is reinforced-concrete construc- 
tion paneled with Fenestra steel sash over the greater 
part of the wall area. Shop lighting is exceptionally 
good. A 30-in. gage track (mine gage) extends through 
the supply yard, machine shop, and plate shop, and con- 
nects to the mine-track system. The facilities for 
handling repair jobs for the mine and milling plant are 
exceptionally good. 


THE ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 


The total motor horsepower for the 2,000-ton milling 
and treatment plant is 2,800 hp., or 1.4 hp. per day-ton. 
I recall the operating horsepower per day-ton for the 
Desert mill, which was the first large mill erected in 
the Tonopah district. It was 1.75 hp. per day-ton. This 
mill, it will be remembered, was of 400 tons’ capacity 
per day. Treatment was with 100 stamps, supplemented 
by Huntington mills for fine grinding; sand leaching, 
slime agitation, decantation, and slime filtration by 
Butters filters. The ore handled was a medium hard 
quartzose silver and gold ore. 

There are approximately 100 G.E. motors. With the ex- 
ception of the motors used in the fine-grinding division 
(five 150 hp., one 100 hp., and one 15 hp.) and a 20-hp. 
motor used for driving the pan conveyor, all of the 
motors are of the squirrel-cage type. The fine-grinding 
motors are all of the slip-ring type. The pan conveyor 
is driven by a variable-speed slip-ring type motor. The 
150-hp. motors used for driving the ball mills have a 
starting resistance and reversible controllers so as to 
admit of rocking the ball mills. They operate at 450 
r.p.m. The squirrel-cage motors are all equipped with 
automatic compensators and are started and stopped by 
push buttons. Nos. 2 and 3 belt conveyors are provided 
with 20-hp. motors; No. 4 with 10-hp.; No. 5 conveyor 
with a 50-hp.; the two sampling rolls with 10-hp.; and 
the chain sampler with a 5-hp. motor. The motor for 
No. 5 conveyor is provided with a remote control, oper- 
ated from a point in the coarse-crushing division. 

In addition to the motors in the fine-crushing 
division, the following motors are in use: Tables, two 
10-hp. and two 5-hp.; Akins classifiers, two 15-hp.; 
15-ft. bowl classifiers, two 5-hp.; miscellaneous, one 
30-hp., one 74-hp., two 5-hp. and one 10-hp.; bucket 
elevators, four 30-hp. motors. In the cyanide treat- 
ment plant the large thickeners are each operated by 
a 3-hp. motor, the small thickeners and small agitators 
by a 30-hp. motor; and the large agitators, each by a 
3-hp. motor. Upon the solution floor, the motors are 
as follows: Compressors, each 75-hp.; 50-hp. motor on 
line shaft driving centrifugals; 100-hp. motor driving 
line shaft for four triplex pumps; 30-hp. motor driving 
line shaft for vacuum pumps and centrifugals draining 
vacuum wells of filters; and a100-hp. motor direct-con- 
nected to large centrifugal. Miscellaneous pumps 
driven by direct-connected motors are in use at various 
points. 

All motors are of 440 v. Power is supplied to a 
substation at 60,000 v., three phase, 60 cycles. At the 
substation the voltage is stepped down to 2,300 v. by 
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three 1,250-kva. outside-type, oil-cooled transformers. 
These are supplied by ratio adjusters, so that by chang- 
ing the taps in the primary, the secondary voltage can 
be boosted. The 2,300-v. current is transmitted to the 
plant and is stepped down to 440 v. by four banks, 
each of which has three 250-kva. transformers in vari- 
ous places. Current distribution is effected by cables 
supported upon porcelain racks (note that the buildings 
are essentially fireproof). Connections to motors are 
made by conduit, many of the conduits being under- 
ground. The size of conductors is liberal, and special 
regard has been paid to permanency and safety, the 
management having exceeded the requirements, in this 
respect, of existing Nevada laws. Each piece of appa- 
ratus is protected by a disconnecting switch. The auto- 
matic starting device provides overload as well as 
no-voltage protection. Lightning protection has been 
provided upon the high potential side of the 60,000-v. 
transformers. 

The engineers chiefly responsible for the design and 
erection of the plant are Walter L. Reid, consulting 
milling engineer; A. J. Weinig, metallurgist; Lee L. 
Fillius, superintendent of construction; B. P. Little, 
chief draftsman in charge of engineering office; and 
Robert McF. Doble, in charge of power and electrical 
engineering. All of these men and their assistants have 
just cause to be elated not only over the general 
plans but also over the way in which they have been 
carried out. 


FEATURES OF THE PLANT 


Noteworthy features of the plant as a whole are the 
fireproof construction, the exceptional repair facilities, 
the use of traveling cranes for the handling of heavy 
parts, the convenient arrangements for the receipt and 
distribution of supplies, the extensive use of speed 
reducers interposed between motor and shaft, the use 
of an ore-washing system, and the revival of the Moore 
filter. Criticism has been made by some of the mem- 
bers of the Institute that the plant is too permanent 
and is therefore not susceptible of ready alteration. In 
answer to this general observation, it should be pointed 
out that the life of the operations is uncertain. The 
minimum is a twelve-year campaign, and there is prob- 
ability of greatly exceeding this. The fireproof features 
of the entire plant are of great importance. The differ- 
ential in cost between steel and timber construction is 
not great under Nevada conditions. The differential in 
freight is also probably in favor of the existing struc- 
ture. In addition, it may be pointed out that once a 
rock quarry has been opened up, and the concrete, 
crushing, and other machinery installed, the initial cost 
can be distributed over a small or large yardage of con- 
crete at the will of the designer. Reinforced concrete 
was used to a large degree for the reason that, with 
the existing facilities, it was cheaper to use this mate- 
rial than the equivalent in structural steel. 

The use of speed reducers has resulted in the elimina- 
tion of countershafts and a great deal of belting. Both 
safety to operators and convenience have thus been 
attained. 

Not a little comment has arisen over the selection of 
the Moore type of filter. It is obvious that under the 
conditions imposed by the nature of the material, this 
type of filter provides for great latitude in the treat- 
ment of the slime. As in many other new mills, mechan- 
ical and metallurgical difficulties may be expected to 
arise in this plant, but “grief” is an old story to the 
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cyanide metallurgist, and the experience of the men in 
charge, and their versatility, is an insurance that it will 
be overcome. 

As a preliminary to the preparation of this article, I 
visited the plant, and I take pleasure here in acknow!- 
edging the courtesy of the engineers and others of the 
organization in supplying me with a great part of the 
information incorporated in this article. 


Gold in Wales 


Recent Discovery Results in Excitement and 
Stampede to Locality Where 
Find Was Made 


By Percy DENT 


HE recent discovery of gold in Wales appears to 

warrant the assurance of some persons that the 
precious metal may yet be found in paying quan- 
tities in the British Isles. In former times gold has 
been found in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and with 
each discovery a certain amount of excitement devel- 
oped, only to be dissipated with the dwindling of the 
pay streak. 

Again signs are observable of a new excitement in 
Wales over one apparently rich discovery. Already a 
gold “stampede” has taken place, resulting in many 
legal claims being staked and duly recorded, and there 
are ominous rumors afloat that syndicates are being 
formed for the exploitation of both the metal and the 
probable investors. A Klondike-Californian aspect has 
been given the “find,” and to the uninitiated the word 
pictures of the intrinsic and extrinsic worth of the 
mineral ground are fascinating and alluring. 

Seven years’ placer and hard-rock gold mining in 
Alaska and the Klondike, and a careful survey of the 
ground in which the recent discovery in Wales has been 
made, have led me to make an analytical computation of 
the similarities existing between this little country and 
the vast gold-bearing gravels of the Yukon Territory. 

Considering the formations, the similarities are in 
excess of the dissimilarities—clay-slate, limestone, 
granite, mica-schist, and other rocks more or less com- 
bined with various metals and minerals; but the ad- 
verse points of the situation are the ruling factors in 
this case, and they clearly foretell financial disaster to 
those intrepid speculators who would invest in gold 
mines in the British Isles. 

In the Welsh country enormous sums of money would 
have to be sunk in the acquisition of adequate hydraulic 
apparatus, dredging and quartz-crushing machinery, 
transport facilities, and other essentials of development, 
which would naturally necessitate a comparatively enor- 
mous yield of gold to pay even a small dividend; and 
as the gold mines in these islands are essentially of 
low grade, not only on account of the quality of the 
metal found but also because of the limited area in 
which mining operations could be conducted, the indus- 
try would be risky from a financial point of view. 

People should bear in mind the lesson which expe- 
rience teaches: that in a time of gold-mining excite- 
ment and consequent joint-stock prospects, for every 
sound legitimate proposition there are three worthless 
bubbles, which will burst just as soon as the promoters 
have got their fill. They are wildcat gambles in the 
best of countries; the huge profits of one or two mines 
usually lead to the establishment of the unprofitable 
many and the consequent total loss of invested capital. 
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The Marketing of Slate* 


Main Producing Districts in the Eastern States—No Definite Specifications 
for Various Grades— Keen Competition Among Producers 
Rather Than With Competing Commodities 


By OLIVER BOWLES 
Mineral Technologist, U. S. Bureau of Mines 


United States are the Lehigh district of North- 

ampton and Lehigh counties, Pa.; the Fairhaven- 
Granville district of Washington County, N. Y., and 
Rutland County, Vt.; the Peach Bottom district of York 
and Lancaster counties, Pa., and Harford County, Md.; 
the Arvonia district of Buckingham and Fluvanna coun- 
ties, Va., and the Monson district of Maine. Other ré- 
gions where production is under consideration are Fair- 
mont, Georgia, and Provo, Utah. 


[oo ACTIVE slate producing regions of the 


SLATE LARGELY APPLIED IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Slate has been used for many centuries in Europe, 
and was one of the earliest roofing materials used in 
America. Its first application was confined almost ex- 
clusively to roofing, but other uses were gradually de- 
veloped, until at present they assume great importance. 
Slate is now used extensively in parts of buildings other 
than roofs, as, for example, in lavatory inclosures, shower 
stalls, steps and platforms, wainscoting, base boards, 
floor tiles, window sills, mantles, and hearths. It is also 
used extensively in the equipment of public buildings 
and private dwellings in such fixtures as billiard tables, 
table tops, vats, sinks, laundry tubs, refrigerator 
shelves, flour bins, and dough troughs. Other important 
uses include switchboards and switch bases for elec- 
trical installations, blackboards, and school slates. Pul- 
verized slate is used as a filler in roofing mastic, in road 
asphalt mixtures, and to some extent in such products 
as rubber, oilcloth, and linoleum. 

It is evident from the preceding paragraph that the 
chief consuming industries are the building trades and 
manufacturers of electrical equipment. As _ building 
construction is a nation-wide industry, the chief cen- 
ters of consumption are fixed largely by freight rates 
and the activity of selling agents. Roofing slate is 
widely used on buildings east of the Mississippi River, 
but because of high freights the demand west of the 
Mississippi is limited. For the same reason little slate 
is used south of the Carolinas, with the exception of the 
city of New Orleans. Here the necessity for conserving 
the rain-water supply has encouraged the use of in- 
soluble and sanitary slate roofs. Structural slate is 
less affected by freight, and thus has a somewhat wider 
market than roofing slate. 

The centers of electrical slate consumption are the 
large eastern and middle western industrial cities such 
as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Schenectady, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and St. Louis. The market for black- 
boards is general throughout the United States and 
Canada, and about 90 per cent of the school slate pro- 
duction is exported. There is a scattered demand for 
slate blackboards and for structural slate in the insular 
possessions of the United States and in Cuba. 

The chief marketing points for slate are Pen Argyl, 
Bangor, Slatington, Easton, and Philadelphia, Pa.; New 
York City; Monson and Portland, Me.; Boston, Mass.; 
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Granville, N. Y.; Poultney, Fairhaven, and Hydeville 
Vt.; and Richmond and Norfolk, Va. There are prac- 
tically no seasonal fluctuations in the demand for elec- 
trical slate, but owing to building inactivity, the de- 
mand for structural and roofing slate is somewhat re- 
stricted during the winter months. Sub-normal demand 
for blackboards is usually in evidence during March, 
April, and May. 

The extent of the industry may be judged from the 
following figures of production compiled by the U. S. 
Geological Survey covering a period of ten years prior 
to 1921: 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF ROOFING SLATE AND MILLSTOCK 
PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES, 1911-1920 


Roofing Slate Millstock 
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1911... 1,124,677 4,348,571 3.87 5,744,577 1,027,605 .178 351,843 5,728,619 
1912... 1,197,288 4,636,185 3.87 5,765,273 1,013,220 .176 393,913 6,043,318 
1913... 1,113,944 4,461,062 4.00 6,312,011 1,233,838 .195 480,576 6,175,476 
1914... 1,019,553 4,160,832 4.08 5,361,925 977,930 .182 ans 5,706,787 
1915... 967,880 3,746,334 3.87 4,576,112 819,672 .179 392,909 4,958.91 5 
1916... 835,873 3,408,934 4.08 5,782,842 1,177,260 .20 752,643 5,338,837 
1917... 703,667 3,411,740 4.85 5,478,151 1,277,249 .23 1,060,977 5,749,966 
1918... 379, re 131 5.84 4,841,133 1,498,164 .31 1,123;825 4.841.120 
1919.. 454,3 085, 957 6.79 Z: 466,000 I, 782,793 .24 1,161,898 6,030,648 
1920.. 396, 330 3 524,658 8.90 9, 910, 000 3, 147,281 .32 2,054,503 8,726,442 


These figures indicate a decided decrease during re- 
cent years in the demand for roofing slate, whereas the 
demand for millstock is increasing. With renewal of 
building activity a growing demand for roofing slate 
has been noted. 


No DETAILED SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE COMMODITY 


Roofing slates are graded differently in different lo- 
calities. In the Pen Argyl-Bangor district of Pennsyl- 
vania slates are graded as No. 1, clear, No. 2, clear, 
No. 1, ribbon, where the ribbon is not exposed on the 
finished roof, and No. 2, ribbon, where it is exposed. 
At Slatington, Pa., and in Vermont they are graded as 
No. 1, No. 2, and intermediate. Peach Bottom slates 
are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. The Virginia product 
is known in the trade as Buckingham slate, and is 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. No. 1 is sometimes graded 
in two thicknesses, *s in. and + in. Recently, in Ver- 
mont and Pennsylvania another class of heavy, rough 
slates known as architectural grade has been placed 
on the market; and a similar grade known as “rustic” 
or “Colonial rustic” is manufactured in Virginia. Struc- 
tural slate is graded as ribbon or clear in Pennsylvania, 
and according to color in Vermont. The requirements 
for electrical slate are more rigid than those for struc- 
tural or roofing slate, for it must have high dielectric 
strength, and must therefore be free of all ribbons or 
other conducting materials. No definite specifications 
are now established, but two independent movements 
are on foot to establish uniform specifications. 

Roofing slate in carload lots is packed loose in cars. 
Less than carload lots consisting of 6,000 lb. or more 
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are placed loose in cars and partitioned with the name of 
the consignee on partition. Smaller lots must be crated 
or bundled, and tagged. Grave vaults are placed loose 
in cars. Millstock: is shipped loose in carload lots and 
crated in smaller consignments. Blackboards are 
crated. The minimum carload of roofing slate is 40,000 
lb., of millstock 36,000 Ib., blackboards 30,000 lIb., and 
school slates 24,000 Ib. 

Roofing slate is sold by the square (sufficient slate 
to cover 100 sq.ft. when placed on the roof with stand- 
ard 3-in. head lap), millstock and blackboards by the 
square foot, baseboard by the running foot, and school 
slates by the dozen. Roofing slate is generally stored 
in the open, but other classes are kept under cover. 

Up to the present time slate producers have been 
generally unsuccessful in obtaining commodity freight 
rates, the best rating being sixth class. As slate is 
a heavy material, it has thus been greatly handicapped 
in competition with other types of roofing. A recent 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission reads in 
part that “carriers should promptly revise their rates 
on roofing slate to central territory so as to bring them 
into better accord with rates on other roofing materials.” 
As a result of this recommendation it is expected that 
changes will soon be made which will concede to slate 
rates that will be substantially below sixth class. 

The terms of settlement on slate shipments are usu- 
ally 2 per cent discount in ten days, thirty days net for 
roofing and thirty or sixty days net for other classes. 
The only insurance on shipments is usually that con- 
tained in a uniform bill of lading. Breakage losses are 
higher for blackboards than for other classes. Damage 
claims on roofing slate are negligible, being a sma!l 
fraction of 1 per cent. 

Roofing slate is sold directly to roofers and building 
supply dealers or through jobbers or brokers. Struc- 
tural slate is sold on contract to builders. Unfortu- 
nately, some irresponsible roofers reduce the requisite 
3-in. head lap or otherwise improperly lay slate, and 
the resulting defective roofs have retarded the normal 
growth of the slate industry. To a lesser degree simi- 
lar abuses exist in the structural slate industry. To 
guard against such undesirable conditions, co-operative 
marketing companies have been established to handle 
the sales of large groups of producers. Such companies 
establish offices in all large consuming centers and thus 
maintain a general supervision over the conduct of oper- 
ations and workmanship. The maintenance of district 
offices also enables the producer to scrutinize his credits 
and avoid losses through sales to financially irrespon- 
sible parties. 

The tendency for some producers under stress of 
circumstances to underbid their competitors, even sell- 
ing at a loss, has led to an instability in the market. 
The industry also suffers from improper classification 
of materials. Slates vary greatly in quality, and lack 
of sufficient care on the part of the slate salesman prop- 
erly to classify and represent his product has had a 
detrimental effect on the industry. Even a low-grade 
slate if properly applied makes an enduring and ser- 
viceable roof for the lower classes of structures, but the 
selling of low-grade slate where the highest quality is 
demanded cannot be too strongly condemned. A slate 
can be procured suitable for every type of roof, from 
sheds and garages to the finest residences, and the price 
should be graded accordingly. A more rigid classifica- 


‘tion and insistence upon correct representation of the 


product by sales agents would undoubtedly tend to 
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popularize slate; and a better standardization of struc- 
tural slate is also to be desired. The publication by the 
Structural Service Bureau of Philadelphia of a series 
of pamphlets giving standard specifications for various 
types of structural slate is an important movement 
toward correcting this condition. 

The outstanding marketing error made by many slate 
producers is the attempt to make sales by emphasizing 
the defects in slate from districts other than their own. 
This is in part due to a failure to realize that the real 
competitors of slates are not other slates but materials 
of an entirely different character that may be used as 
substitutes. Thus, for switchboards, structural prod- 
ucts, and household appliances, marble and soapstone are 
interchangeable with slate; and in the roofing field a 
multitude of products may be used. When slate pro- 
ducers fully awaken to the fact that their interest lies 
in uniting against common competitors, a brighter fu- 
ture is in store for them. Such unity of action should 
embrace the development of better mining, improved 
manufacturing equipment and methods, and wider utili- 
zation of waste, for thereby the cost of production is 
reduced and a more favorable basis for competition is 
established. A second step is to grade and classify 
slate more rigidly, and discourage misrepresentation. A 
third step is to establish better bookkeeping methods. 
Price cutting which undermines and demoralizes the 
market is commonly due to ignorance, for the seller, 
through poor cost accounting, may unwittingly sell be- 
low the actual cost of production. 

The active effort now being made to establish a Na- 
tional Slate Association is a long step in the right 
direction, for it is only by united action and by the 
development of a spirit of co-operation rather than com- 
petition that conditions in the industry may be im- 
proved. 

The attractiveness, enduring qualities, and service- 
ability of slate are well known, and any successful effort 
on the part of producers to provide a carefully classified 
and reliable product at moderate cost would not only 
benefit the slate industry but also the multitude of 
individuals who may dwell under its protection, or whom 
it may serve in various other ways. 


New Applications of Schoop’s Metal- 
Spraying Process 


Strongly adherent, homogeneous coatings of lead, tin, 
zinc, aluminum, brass, or copper can now be sprayed 
without the use of compressed oxygen, a small pointed 
flame of acetylene and compressed air being sufficient, 
according to an article in the Sept. 2 issue of the 
Chemiker Zeitung abstracted in the Journal of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry. Not only is the cost of 
transport and hire of cylinders obviated, but the process 
is more economical than the older one. For many years 
coatings of enamel, quartz, or glass have been produced 
by Schoop’s process, and recently very hard, chemically 
resistant coatings of a mixture of metal and glass 
enamel or similar substances have been successfully 
obtained. Another new application of the process is 
in the: production of coatings of “stainless” steel on 
metallic objects whereby they may be made non-rusting 
as well as hard; and further experiments are now in 
hand which, if successful, will result in the production of 
machine tools having an outer skin of hard alloy 
(“stainless” or tungsten steel) on a body of other 
suitable softer metal. 
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A Critical Study of Legislation Suggested by President Obregon to Establish State 
Compensation, Insurance and Pensions—Intended to Regulate 
Profit-Sharing Clauses of Constitution of 1917 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


HEN the Mexican Constitutional Convention, 

W held at Querétaro early in 1917, was considering 

the new organic law for the republic, it was 
demanded by the leaders, headed by Carranza, that the 
inspiration and purpose of the revolution, which was to 
secure for the people improved economic and social con- 
ditions, be written into the new constitution as a pro- 
tection to the country from future reactionary move- 
ment. And as the demands of the leaders prevailed, 
we find embodied in the constitution of 1917 an article 
numbered 123 on Labor and Social Welfare. The last 
sentence of Clause VI of the article states: 

“In all agricultural, commercial, manufacturing or min- 
ing enterprises the workmen shall have the right to par- 
ticipate in the profits in the manner fixed in Clause IX of 
this Article.” 

Clause IX reads: 

“The determination of the rate of profit sharing described 
in Clause VI shall be made by special commissions to be 
appointed in each municipality and to be subordinated to 
the Central Board of Conciliation to be established in each 
state.” 

In accordance with the requirement of the introduc- 
tory paragraph of Article 123, some of the state legis- 
latures already have passed laws regulating the principle 
thus constitutionally established. But as the principle 
of profit sharing appears repugnant to certain theories 
of economics, the application of the state laws regulat- 
ing this division of profits between labor and capital is 
found to be difficult. Profit sharing has been found 
by experience in other countries to be an excellent 
method of reward to executives and supervisors whose 
judgment and whose acts directly affect the success of 
an enterprise and its net profits, whereas the same ex- 
perience has proven that such participation, when purely 
profit sharing, that is, a prearranged agreement between 
employer and employees that the latter shall share in a 
predetermined proportion of the profits, rarely leads to 
satisfaction on the part of the workmen, because the 
accumulation of the reward is for them too far removed 
from their control, too speculative, and the payments 
are too remote in application. It was to be expected 
that the same features would be noted in Mexico. Under 
the laws of at least one of the Mexican states, varia- 
tions from pure profit sharing are permitted, but such 
variations, unless carried into true bonus systems, 
which really have nothing to do with net profits, savor 
strongly of gratuities rather than actual participation. 
It has been established that true profit sharing falls so 
indiscriminately on all workmen, worthy or unworthy, 
that the skillful resent this lack of discrimination, and 
a tendency to suppress personal initiative results. 


OBREGON FAVoRS 10 PER CENT TA< ON TOTAL PAYROLL 


Evidently realizing these features, and especially the 
difficulty of application, President Obregon announced 
several months ago that this fall he would present to 
the National Congress for its consideration and action, 
certain legislation to regulate those clauses of the con- 
stitutional article dealing with profit sharing, his pur- 
pose being to substitute a federal. law, applicable 


throughout the republic, for the several state regula- 
tions covering the subject, the proposed federal law to 
establish state compensation, insurance, and pensions. 
The President gave considerable publicity to his project, 
and at the time requested the Congressional candidates 
to express their opinions regarding it before the July 
elections, so that the voters might have knowledge of 
the attitude of the candidates toward the proposal. 

To come to the gist of the proposed law, it is only 
necessary to note that Obregon states that it is his 
personal belief that all industry should be taxed 10 per 
cent of its total payroll, to establish, with the proceeds 
of the tax, state funds from which to pay workmen’s 
accident compensations, death benefits, and old-age pen- 
sions. This tax should be offered as a substitute for, 
and to relieve employers of, all other forms of profit 
sharing. In one of the sections of the proposal the 
amount of the tax is qualified by the phrase “not to 
exceed 10 per cent,” but as in another section the per- 
sonal idea of the maximum is given as above expressed, 
it is evident that the legislation will be attempted with 
that maximum as a goal. With the recommendation 
of the chief executive of the nation back of it, there is 
little doubt that such taxation in such amount will be 
enacted unless more vigorous protests against it than 
now are apparent prevail. 


MINING INDUSTRIES CANNOT PASS TAX ON TO CONSUMER 


The effect of such a tax on Mexican industry in gen- 
eral will be the immediate increase in costs in all pro- 
ductive industry, in agriculture, in mining, in manu- 
facturing and in all lines of selling, in jobbing, in 
wholesaling, and in retailing, where this extra overhead 
will have to be absorbed. Concomitant with these in- 
creased costs will be an immediate increase, marked 
up by producers and handlers, in sales price or con- 
sumer’s cost of practically all articles produced except 
some raw materials the prices of which are fixed in 
markets outside the republic. Attendant upon these 
increases will come a further increased cost of living, 
requiring to complete the cycle further wage increases 
on which additional tax will be collected. 

As usual, the consumer will ultimately pay the tax, 
with few exceptions. One of these exceptions is in the 
metal-mining industries. Whereas the manufacturer, the 
sales agent, and the retailer can, and will, avoid the 
burden of the tax by the simple process of boosting 
prices, the metal miner in Mexico will not be so for- 
tunate in securing relief. For him the prices of his 
product—gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, and other 
metals—are not established by himself, but by other 
forces, both economic and personal, in foreign markets. 
London will dictate to him the price he shall receive 
for his silver; New York that for his lead, and so on. To 
the Mexican metal-mining industries the proposed 
assessment means only an additional direct federal tax 
which will have to be entered as another item in an 
already alarming and growing list of cost accounts. 

Taxes on the mining industries in Mexico are already 
varied and heavy. The Federation taxes production, 
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production sales, the mining claims, and in addition 
receives a proportion of certain of the state taxes; the 
states tax production, material sales, and real property. 
A résumé for the first half of 1922 of the taxes actually 
paid, the production, costs, and profits of a favorably 
situated and relatively highly profitable but small prop- 
erty in northern Mexico, affords an interesting example 
of present conditions. Probably the greater majority 
of operating concerns in the Mexican metal-mining 
field are far from being so fortunate. The résumé is 
given as follows: 


Pesos 











WeUNOUED CUR CU OIIUNOINE 6 5 oo boo disc Seek Che ceeaadseeaees 54,989.28 
MI ra alle are Ociccn.s kaa acd we ccizematewmeas 4,187.52 
Federal pertencneia tax (14 tercios).......... 0c ccc cee eee 1,234.64 
SE OE SIN ooo 66 665-6 5 seein ed dew eceeecbees's 60,411.44 
Federal percentage on state property tax.................00e0005 204.00 
Federal percentage on state sales tax...............-.. 00 ee eeeeee 47.64 
Federal percentage on municipal automobile tax.................- 18.00 
OU IR SUR CRIN 5 oe 6 oi oie Se rc sha bns dee enentere 269.64 
Gorm total OF all federal tamee. o.oo os 5c 6c occ ccewcccioseses 60,681.08 
State production tax............... Pee eres oe ee ee 12,148.92 
MEU Sie oi 850 5s oo 8 ow cian dee ateca ce Gane ears an 815.88 
I eg 58k 5) dco a cods hackeesécbanc dates une souces oe 190.51 
POR AI a oie onic dk wee din eee dwie Seamed 19.40 
IR IN iso ea oe Oi eh no oO Sea dseeeesaes 13,174.71 
Municipal tax on automobiles and auto trucks..................+ 72.00 
Grand total federal, state and municipal taxes.................. 73,927.79 
AVGPRES COCRT CARER TICE TAD. 66 5 555k cc ccc ca ctiscesccccnses 12,321.30 
FROG Cries GN IN ogo oso os oko chk oe ekaceKeeuateanwes 410.71 
Total ore shipped first half year 1922, tons...................0055 444.8 
Total ore milled first half of year 1922, tons....................4. 22,747.7 
Total crude ore pecductiony, tome. ... 05. occ cccccsccccccascss 23,192.5 
Pesos 


Total taxes paid same period 

"FOCAL COMED OE CON OL CRUG ONG... 8 asks no i vec koe eteebicdneous 

Total actual gross value of production...................0.2e000- 

Per cent total taxes of total gross value 
Costs for same period: 


73,927.79 
3,187 
923,867.04 
8.002 


Pesos 
okie dirditian oct + aled ae chu tsiene Sots 202,931.84 
ER eee rath fea i deh aerk sare penne 113,482.20 
Ser er ee ee eee, ey ee 70,779.31 
POCMe GUE OMMIOIE ini 5o 5s cd cns ee ces ceeees 128,986.86 516,180.21 
Total actual gross operating profit.......°......... 407,686.83 
TOE INN ons oo scene tince enc eceocnas 


73,927.79 


"Total actual net operatine PrOGt... 6... oi choc cdc ice cccewusees 


333,759.04 
Per cent total taxes of gross profit 18. 133 


The total payroll for the period amounted to 233,- 
499.68 pesos. Had Obregon’s proposed 10 per cent pay- 
roll tax law been in effect, the company would have had 
to pay an additional 23,349.97 pesos in direct federal 
taxes. This would have amounted to an additional 
2.544 per cent on the gross value of the production, and 
5.727 per cent on the gross operating profit. 

Many operating mining concerns are not in so favor- 
able a position as the above. Some already are paying 
as high as 40 per cent of their gross profits, and the 
proposed tax on wages will add over 10 per cent more. 
Such excessive taxation on an industry so hazardous, 
from an investment standpoint, as is mining does not 
attract new capital to the field. If all managers of 
Mexican mines now in operation were to make analyses 
of their present taxes and the new proposed wage tax 
against present profits, many would be shocked. 

It is interesting to weigh the claims respecting bene- 
fits which the proposed tax is alleged to offer to the 
mining industries. First, according to the scheme as now 
presented, the employers will be exempted from com- 
pensation payments for death by accident, and, second, 
similar exemption on account of accidents resulting in 
permanent incapacity. These are all. The scheme di- 
vides work accidents not resulting in mortality into 
three classes: those resulting in total permanent inca- 
pacity ; those resulting in partial permanent incapacity, 
and, finally, those of a transitory nature, comprising the 
class in which the victim recovers within ninety days. 
The state is to indemnify for the first two; the employer 
the latter. 

Without accurate statistical data it is fair to assume 
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that the majority of injured employees, up to 90 per 
cent as an estimate of the accident cases in mining, 
fully recover and are back to work within ninety days. 
These are the cases for which the employer will have 
to furnish medical attendance and pay full wages for 
the transitory period. Necessarily, then, the employer 
must continue to carry compensation insurance to cover 
this risk, in addition to paying an abnormally high tax 
to secure the two exemptions noted. 

In view of the fact that metal prices are fixed by 
others than the Mexican producers, and in addition to 
the responsibility for compensation in case of minor 
accidents, the justice of the tax at the rate proposed 
is to be doubted. 


Ancient River Channels of California 
By GEORGE L. SLIMMER 


Much money has been invested in mining, or trying 
to mine, the ancient river channels of California. These 
channels are exceptionally interesting gold deposits, and 
although little attention is paid to them by most engi- 
neers, they nevertheless deserve study. With intelli- 
gent supervision and ample capital to tide over the min- 
ing of poor streaks, they should add considerable to 
the wealth of the country. 

Butte County, Calif., is one of the counties that offer 
an attractive field for the study and development of 
ancient river channels. East of the Sacramento River 
in the Sierra Nevadas a number of channels have 
been discovered, and mining them for gold has gen- 
erally been profitable when properly managed. 

The dredge fields in the Sacramento valley, among 
the richest in the world, have derived their gold almost 
entirely from the ancient channels on the higher moun- 
tains. Although some of the channels have been mined 
more or less, the bulk of their wealth still lies buried 
under the lava-capped mountains. 

The gravel in these ancient streams lies on a bed- 
rock of slate, serpentine, sometimes granite and 
porphyry; the slate is interlaced with thousands of 
small quartz stringers, very few of which show colors 
in the pan, except the worn placer gold. 

The overburden or covering on the gravel is sediment 
and lava cap. The sediment varies in thickness from 
a few inches to 30 ft., and on top of the sediment the 
lava varies from a few feet thick along the mountain 
slopes to 500 or 600 ft. on the higher ridges. The 
gravel is generally free from large boulders, and the 
gold is easy to save in the ordinary sluice box with 
attached undercurrent. 

The gold has a fineness from 850 to 925. Some 
platinum occurs in practically all of the channels, but 
little attempt has been made to save it. Ninety per 
cent of the gold is on bedrock, and though there is 
almost always a defined pay streak, it will change from 
rich to poor, narrow or wide, and, quite often, in a 
very few feet. As an instance, one claim, extraordi- 
narily rich at point of discovery, suddenly returned 
almost nothing on favorable bedrock for 300 ft.; then 
began paying a hundred dollars a man per shift. 

Owing to the impossibility of determining the prob- 
able gold content of ancient river channels, mining 
operations in such river beds are obviously of such un- 
certainty that the man or company of small means should 
let them strictly alone, as most of the failures have 
been due to lack of funds to carry on, where those with 
ample cash would have won out. 
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Mining Engineers of Note 


JOHN T. FULLER 


eral superintendent’ for the American Bauxite 
Co., at Bauxite, Ark., is a painted sign’ which 
advises all and sundry employees to come in and “not 
lose time waiting outside.” From this particular mine 


Ne the door of the “private” office of the gen- 


comes the ore for mak- SURRCRESSCEERCECER ACERS RECSECR ESSE ReReeeeeeeeseseceeeeEE 


ing, among other things, 
the aluminum contained 
in 90 per cent of all the 
kitchen utensils and au- 
tomobiles in the United 
States. About 1,000 men 
work around the mine 
and mill. Bauxite is ex- 
clusively a “company” 
town, and the superin- 
tendent is a sort of god- 
father to the entire pop- 
ulation of the commun- 
ity. A visitor in the office 
will find the superintend- 
ent of the calcining plant 
and the fireman of a 
steam shovel standing 
listening while the chief 
chemist or the purchas- 
ing agent is settling 
some question with the 
general superintendent, 
who sits at his desk fac- 
ing the door. There can- 
not be much behind-the- 
other-fellow’s-back stuff 
when the other fellow or 
one of his best friends 
may walk in at any time. 
The prevailing atmos- 
phere is one of open 
frankness; nobody has 
much secret business, 
because all are working 
to the same end: efficient 
production of bauxite and a decent life for everybody 
in the community. This system of discussing things in 
the open might not work well in many places; as a 
matter of fact, it might not work at Bauxite except for 
the personality of the occupant of the chair behind the 
desk: meet Mr. John T. Fuller. The word “engineer” 
might be applied to Mr. Fuller in its original sense, 
meaning the man who drives an engine. The machine 
he controls is human; it consists of the staff and the 
employees of the company. He believes in plenty of 
competent supervision and a contented group of labor- 
ers. His business is to co-ordinate the efforts of all 
To this end, he has a meeting every day at 1 p.m. of all 
department heads, and of department heads and fore- 
men twice each month in the evening. At these meet- 
ings he makes the adjustments that are necessary to 
make the different parts of his machine operate 
smoothly. . That really ought to be the principal func- 
tion of any manager. Before he went to Bauxite, in 
1914, Mr. Fuller had been for a year assistant superin- 
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tendent for the Canadian Copper Co., in charge of min- 
ing operations at Copper Cliff, Ontario, and prior to 
that time he spent five years for the De Beers Consoli- 
dated company in the diamond mines of South Africa. 
At the time he left Kimberley he was manager of the 


anaes SECSSCRETSCRSSECS CSET ESCEERSRER SEER S EE ee eeeeeEees Du Toits Pan mine, the 


most remarkable of the 
De Beers group and the 
largest diamond mine in 
the world. He had risen 
through successive pro- 
motions from chief en- 
gineer, the position that 
he took originally in 
19038. As manager at 
Du Toits Pan, he was 
largely responsible for 
the development of the 
ingenious method of 
underground mining 
that superseded the old 
open-cut work and made 
possible the exploitation 
of the lower portions 
of the diamond-bearing 
“pipes.” This plan was 
originated by Gardner 
Williams, as related in 
the Journal- Press of 
Sept. 23, 1922. If one 
can get him started on 
the narrating of his 
experiences in South 
Africa, Mr. Fuller has a 
repertoire of true stories 
of adventure that will 
seem almost unbeliev- 
able. Lions, snakes, 
| Hottentots, fires, pesti- 
lence, mine caves, floods, 
:| and shipwrecks are a 
| few of the topics he can 
discuss from personal experience. He is a most inter- 
esting raconteur. He tells of the intricate process of 
detecting diamonds concealed in the body of workers 
whose contracts are to expire. Natives frequently cut 
themselves arid allow the wound to heal over a stone. 
Swallowing diamonds is amateurish, and is detected by 
a simple homeopathic treatment. 

Mr. Fuller was graduated from Lehigh University in 
1902, after a brilliant career as a football and track 
man that did not entirely eclipse his reputation as an 
engineering student. Four months each summer dur- 
ing his college days he spent in the anthracite mines at 
Shamokin, where he did everything that a miner has 
to do. Mr. Fuller married Rebecca Thompson, of 
Homesdale, Pa., in Capetown on May 10, 1906. They 
have two children, a son fifteen and a daughter thirteen. 
This sketch started in the year 1922 and has progressed 
backward—if such a thing is possible—chronologically. 
To complete it, we may add-that in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
on Nov. 8, 1880, Mr. Fuller was born. 
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Producers of Radium-Bearing Ores 
and Radium 


“Will you kindly tell me the name or names of companies 
in the United States which mine the ores and extract radium 
from them?” 


We can do no better than quote from a recent report 
of the U. S. Geological Survey by F. H. Hess, which 
describes the activity of radium ore producers during 
1921. The radium occurs in minute amounts in uranium 
and vanadium ores, and the 8,540 tons produced con- 
tained 109 tons of uranium (256,945 lb. of U,O,), 201.5 
tons of vanadium (719,720 lb. V,O,), and about 33 gm. 
of radium. The approximate value of the ore was 
$76,000. Radium, mostly as sulphate, amounting to 
35.693 gm., was isolated during the year. Mr. Hess’s 
report follows, in part: 

“The Standard Chemical Co., the largest operator in the 
United States, closed its mines late in October, 1921. The 
Radium Company of Colorado closed its camp in Long Park 
early in the fall of that year. and carried on only minor 
operations at its Calamity Creek camp. The Carnotite 
Products Co., formerly the Tungsten Products Co., com- 
bined with the Radium Company of Colorado, and business 
was continued under the latter name. The camp of the 
United States Radium Corporation in Long Park was oper- 


.ated throughout the year. The W. L. Cummings Chemical 


Co., with claims in Bull Canyon, Gypsum Valley, and Hamm 
Canyon, did not mine on any of its claims during the year, 
nor did the Chemical Products Co. operate on its proper- 
ties on Temple Mountain, Utah. The uranophane deposits 
at Lusk, Wyo., were worked but little during the year, owing 
to litigation. The deposits of torbernite and autunite in the 
White Signal district of New Mexico were prospected, but 
no shipments of ores were made. Some of the material was 
used in a sanatorium at Silver City for making radio-active 


-water for external and internal application in disease. Most 


of the production at Utah came from properties formerly 
owned by Senators Kearns and Clark, now owned by the 
Radium Company of Colorado, on Dry Creek, between Moab 


:and Monticello. Smaller quantities came from the property 


of the Keystone Metals Reduction Co., on Polar Mesa, on 
the north side of the La Sal Mountains, from H. W. Balsley’s 


»claims on the south side of the La Sal Mountains, and 


from Sayer & McKeever’s operations on the San Rafael 
Swell. The total shipments from Utah amounted to 373 
tons, probably averaging somewhat less than 2 per cent 
of U,;0; and 4 per cent of V:0:. 

“Newly discovered carnotite deposits, with the usual 
accompanying vanadium minerals, extend for a number of 
‘miles on the east and west sides of Carrizo Mountain, in 
New Mexico and Arizona, on both sides of the state line. 
They were prospected during the year, and were examined 
for several companies. No shipments were made. The 
deposits are much richer in vanadium than in uranium, and 
the claim owners base most of their hopes for profit on. the 
vanadium. The deposits occur in rocks of the same age 
as those of the Paradox region, in Colorado. 

“Deposits were reported to have been found in the Lukach- 
~ukai Mountains, in Arizona, south of Carrizo Mountain, but 
no details are at hand. 

“No production is known to have been made during the 
year from the vanadinite deposits, of which a considerable 
number are known through the Southwest, although none 


“have been proved to be large. 
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“The quantity of radium in salts produced during the 
year was greater than the quantity of radium in the ores 
mined. It was produced by the Standard Chemical Co., 
Pittsburgh; Radium Company of Colorado, Denver; United 
States Corporation, 58 Liberty St., New York City; W. L. 
Cummings Chemical Co., 16th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and Keystone Metals Reduction Co., Cheswick, Pa. Most 
of the radium was produced as sulphate, and a smaller 
quantity as bromide. 

“Physicians and surgeons, to whom most of the radium is 
sold, were affected like others by the bad business situation 
of the year, and European financial conditions were so bad 
that radium was not bought nearly as fast as it was pro- 
duced, and a considerable stock was therefore left in the 
hands of the producers. 

“Like the State of New York in 1920, the City of Phila- 
delphia bought two grams of radium in 1921—twenty-five 
milligrams in the form of anhydrous radium sulphate and 
the remainder in the form of anhydrous radium bromide. The 
radium was bought under sealed bids, and the contract was 
awarded to the Radium Company of Colorado on July 29 for 
$154,000. The radium bromide is kept in solution at the 
Philadelphia General Hospital, and the emanation is pumped 
off every other day and sealed into capillary tubes or seeds. 
These are used both by permanent embedding in diseased 
tissue and in certain forms of applicators. The Philadelphia 
General Hospital serves especially the poor of the city, and 
radium treatment, necessarily very costly under ordinary 
circumstances, is brought within the reach of those of small 
means. 

“It is greatly to be hoped that other municipalities or 
units of government will also buy radium, so that its use 
may be available to many more of the needy. Some well-to- 
do philanthropists have given radium to hospitals in which 
they were interested, and as its value becomes better known 
similar gifts will probably be made by others.” 


The Production of Celestite 


“Will it be trespassing too much on your time and good 
nature to ask you if you have any data at hand that will 
give us an idea as to the amount and price of celestite- 
strontium sulphate used and produced in the United States? 
Is the celestite imported in the crude or is it in the sulphate, 
and does the new tariff place a duty on it?” 

In 1921, according to the records of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, no strontium ore was mined in the 
United States, nor has any been mined since 1918, when 
a small amount was produced from a deposit in Barstow 
County, Calif. Deposits in Arizona, Texas, and Wash- 
ington have been worked on a small scale in the past. 
About 2,000 tons of strontium ore is required each year 
by the United States chemical industry, practically all 
of which is imported. The imports of strontium car- 
bonate and strontium oxide into the United States 
during 1921 amounted to 1,212,758 lb., having a value 
of $4,393. Owing to the infrequency of any transac- 
tions in strontium ore, and to the fact that production 
in the United States is almost negligible, Engineering 
and Mining Journal-Press does not publish quotations 
covering that mineral. 

Both strontianite and celestite have been placed on 
the free list in the Fordney tariff act. 
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Slick Oil Field, in Oklahoma, 
Described in Report 


429 Wells Producing in March, 1922—Three Sands 
Have Yielded Petroleum — Problem 
of Treating “Cut Oil” 


REPORT entitled “Petroleum Engineering in the 

Slick Oil Field, Creek County, Oklahoma,” by F. X. 
Schwarzenbek and J. S. Ross, petroleum engineers of 
the Bartlesville, Okla., Experiment Station, has just 
been issued by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The report 
includes a history of the development and description 
of the producing formations and geological structure of 
the Slick field, and is amply illustrated with maps, cross- 
sections depicting the underground conditions, and 
sketches of various mechanical devices used in oper- 
ating. 

The Slick field is six miles east of Bristow in the 
central part of Creek County, Okla., and lies in T. 
15 and 16, N., R. 10 E. The town of Slick lies near 
the southwest corner of the field and is reached by 
the Oklahoma-Southwestern R.R. from Bristow. 

Oil was discovered in the Slick field in 1913 by a 
well drilled near the central part of Sec. 15, T. 15 N., 
R. 10 E. Initial daily production of this well is re- 
ported to have been about seven barrels. The first well 
drilled to the Dutcher sand in the Slick field was com- 
pleted in the fall of 1918, by the Oklahoma Syndicate, 
Ltd. The Dutcher sand was found at a depth of 2,579 
ft., and the well started flowing at the rate of 200 bbl. 
per day. During 1919 only a small amount of drilling 
was done, and it was not until early in 1920 that an 
intensive drilling campaign began. The greatest activ- 
ity took place in November and December, 1920, and 
in January and February, 1921. On March 15, 1922, 
there were 429 wells producing in the Slick field. Of 
these wells 302 flowed naturally after being drilled 
into the sand. The production of the Slick field reached 
a maximum in April, 1921, the average daily production 
during that month amounting to approximately 16,800 
bbl. The average daily production during March, 1922, 
amounted to approximately 9,800 bbl. 

Oil has been produced from three sands in the Slick 
field. The names of these sands, given in the order 
of their depth from the surface, are the Glenn, Dutcher, 
and Wilcox. The Tanaha sand does not produce oil, 
although it has carried showings of both oil and gas 
in a number of wells. The Dutcher sand is the main 
productive sand in the field, and is encountered at 
depths varying from 2,600 to 2,800 ft., depending on the 
locality. 


A peg model of the field was constructed by the - 


Bureau of Mines as an additional aid in studying sub- 
surface conditions. This model was placed on exhibition 
at the offices of the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion in Tulsa and was viewed by a number of operators 
that were interested in the Slick field. An underground 
contour map was drawn representing the top of the 


Dutcher sand. A copy of the contour map and a photo- 
graph of the peg model are included in the report on 
the Slick field. 

A chapter of the report is devoted to a discussion of 
water problems in the Slick field. Suggested metheds 
for repairing certain wells in the field have been made, 
and the use of cement for plugging operations has been 
discussed. Analyses are given of waters from the Glenn 
and Dutcher sands. Curves, giving the records of oil 
production in the Slick field, as well as family decline 
curves and future production curves for the Dutcher 
sand, have been compiled. The report also discusses 
drilling methods and production practices and gives 
figures showing comparative costs of steam and electric 
power for drilling wells in the Slick field. 

Since approximately 10 per cent of the output of the 
Slick field must be dehydrated to produce “pipe line 
oil,” the problem of treating this “cut oil” is important. 
Some wells in the field have produced oil containing 
as high as 50 per cent “B. S.” The report discusses 
methods used for dehydrating oil and gives figures on 
costs for the different methods in use. 

The report on the field has been issued in co-opera- 
tion with the Bartlesville, Okla., Chamber of Commerce. 
The latter organization will distribute it at a price of 
50c. in cash per copy. 


Optimistic as to Petroleum Situation 
in Mexico 

Despite the drying up of wells in some of the best 
districts along the Atlantic coast, the Mexican De- 
partment of Commerce is inclined to take an optimistic 
lookout of the petroleum situation. Summing up an 
elaborate statement of actual conditions by districts 
discloses the following condition: Four hundred and 
seventy-six wells actually in production, with a potential 
daily capacity of 202,961 cubic meters, or 1,276,625 bbl. 
This gives an average per well of over 2,500 bbl. daily. 
With an understanding between the oil men and the gov- 
ernment regarding a fixed tax, for at least a reasonable 
period in advance, large territories will be thoroughly 
explored, and presumably there will be a large produc- 
tion in Mexico for many years. 

The principal districts, number of wells, and monthly 
output are given as follows: 


No. of Monthly Output, 
ells Bbl. 


San Pedro y Labor (Valles, S. L. P.)....... 2 14 
PR. -cSonkac slows were Saeki oie ee ewes 31 7,408 
ND). eiviccik tase palaccnsewwmus Hesle ea eawesare 191 194,221 
PIER 2 a iGaIS a iaipiala oie Sicie Wis anoibiaraR a Nias siaeis eee 36 66,165 
San Jer6nimo .......ccocsecsecccssecees 2 72,410 
Tepetate-Chinampa-Amatlan-Zacamixtle ... 87 495,049 
TOLCCOOOIVO-BEUL,. 660s 0s 650600540 s 0000 es 30 216,307 
EINE 5a clin oie ek orssas oh aie bine a7 Oe ORE E SO Eee 8 1,435 
PSO Ol DANO 66.56 66-656 0565 056406 beeen Ss 4 6,848 
erm reer ee re 2 17,298 
PROCTER: TEAMCASAIBIG .cicck cccvevseeevivses 9 118,753 
MNS ere rs cas SOK eee we pa seems wee 1 18,870 
EE VRE TEID a5 a6, 0'0 510 6)h are Sckle acelele Oe eae 11 1,154 
SURED SEEN, gs. 25'o oso u's noo wis 0 wid aia's Sie sm oS spe 1 20 
fo er ree eT er or te 6 72 
ND i iidiaid voids bs IS 6 an ORAS wee eee 12 338 
Perr er rere re ee 9 50 
SUR 2s oR. < ora ad a wish wb ee rere Se wie is eee ateree's 2 8 
ee nr re ae ire SeewRwen 4 25 
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Technical Papers 





The Lightning River Gold Area, in 
Ontario—The Ontario Department of 
Mines has recently published, in mimeo- 
graph form, a report on the Lightning 
River Gold Area, by Cyril W. Knight. 
Copies may be obtained on application 
to the department at Toronto. This 
district is one of those in which many 
prospectors have been working recently, 
and the report will be exceedingly in- 
structive to them as well as to others 
who are prospecting in other parts of 
northern Ontario, or who are consider- 
ing doing so. 

The region is easy of access, being 
in the Temiskaming district, south of 
Upper Lake Abitibi. It is entered in 
summer through La Reine, Que., on the 
Canadian National Ry., but in winter 
the quickest way is by a winter road 
from Ramore, on the T. & N. O. Ry., 
92 miles north of Cobalt. 

After describing the various pros- 
pects, Mr. Knight points out that, lack- 
ing systematic sampling, it is necessary 
to base an expression of opinion largely 
on geological structures. He believes 
that, at the north parts of Harker and 
Holloway townships, the severe disturb- 
ances to which the rocks have been 
subjected are favorable to the deposi- 
tion of gold ore, and give promise of 
further discoveries. The presence of 
schisted Temiskaming conglomerate, 
such as is found at Porcupine and Kirk- 
land Lake, is encouraging, and he con- 
siders that, although the occurrences 
of gold in the Lightning River area are 
only in the prospect stage, the region 
is unquestionably worthy of further 
and more intensive prospecting. 

In northeastern Ontario there are two 
main gold belts, which contain the 
most important gold mines in the prov- 
ince. The belts are roughly parallel 
to each other and 25 to 40 miles apart. 
Each is about 70 miles long and each 
follows a belt of Temiskaming sedi- 
ments consisting of conglomerate, gray- 
wacke, and slate. Occurring in or 
near the northern belt of sediments are 
the Dome and other mines, the near-by 
Hollinger mine, the Croesus, and the 
gold prospects of the Lightning River 
area. The south belt includes the 
Matachewan, Kirkland Lake, and 
Larder Lake deposits. 


Vanadium—A nineteen-page bulletin 
on “Vanadium” has been issued by the 
Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau in 
its series on the mineral industries of 
the British Empire and foreign coun- 
tries during the war period. The topics 
covered include vanadium minerals, 
metallurgy, uses, prices, world’s output 
and a summary of the deposits in the 
British Empire and foreign countries. 
A bibliography is appended. Obtain- 
able from H. M. Stationery Office, Im- 
perial House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 
2, England, for 7d. 
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Reduction of Hematite—“The Rate of 
Reduction of Hematite to Magnetite by 
Methane” is discussed in U. S. Bureau 
of Mines Reports of Investigations No. 
2,381, obtainable from the Bureau, at 
Washington, D. C., on request. While 
studying the reduction of iron oxides by 
fuel gases in the Pacific Experiment 
station, it was noted that methane 
seemed less active than hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide. The experiments de- 
scribed in this bulletin were planned 
for the purpose of finding under what 
conditions of time of contact the 
methane would become effective as a 
reducer. 


Clay—U. S. Bureau of Mines Reports 
of Investigations, No. 2,382, six pages, 
obtainable on request, discusses the 
methods of mining and preparing white 
clays for market, in the vicinity of 
Langley, S. C. The clays mined in the 
district are sedimentary kaolins with 
few impurities; they are well adapted 
for use in paper stock, for which they 
find their main application, and in pot- 
tery and chinaware without washing. 
The milling practice of three repre- 
sentative plants is described. 


Bureau of Standards—The U. S. 
Bureau of Standards has issued Circu- 
lar No. 24, which is a list of all publica- 
tions of the Bureau to July 1, 1922, 
with short descriptions of the contents 
of each. A list is also given of 
all government depository reference 
libraries in the United States. The 
circular may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Bureau at Washington, D. C. 

Diamond Drilling for Oil—In a four- 
page article in the Mining Magazine 
for October (Salisbury House, London 
Wall, London, E. C. 2; price 1s. 6d.) 
the adaption of the diamond drill to the 
oil field is discussed. Its advantages 
are summed up as follows: By the 
removal of a core, accurate records of 
underground conditions are furnished. 
It is’ more rapid than either the rotary 
or the standard drill. It is practically 
two drills in one, in that it operates 
equally well in soft or hard strata, 
and employs mud fluid if necessary. 
It is adapted to structure testing, wild- 
catting, and production drilling, at any 
size, to any depth, within limits men- 
tioned in the article. 

Russian Platinum Industry—A state- 
ment as to the present position of the 
Russian platinum industry is given in 
a three-page article in the Mining 
Magazine for October (Salisbury House, 
London Wall, London, E. C. 2; price 
1s. 6d.). Little is said as to when 
Russian production is’ expected to re- 
turn to normal, but particulars are 
given of the Anglo-Ural Platinum Trust 
Co., Ltd., an association that is ex- 
pected to assist the industry in getting 
back on its feet. 


Colorado Mining—The Annual Report 
for 1921 has been issued by the Col- 
orado Bureau of Mines, State Capitol, 
Denver, and is obtainable on request. 
The report covers fifty-five pages, and 
includes a list of all operating mines 
in the state. 
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The Supervision of Manual Work 
The Foreman and His Job. By Charles 
R. Allen. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. $3.50. 
During recent years there have been 
many discussions on the subject of the 
position, scope, and function of the 
foreman in an industrial organization. 
In certain phases of industry a realiza- 
tion of the importance of his task has 
resulted in the holding of conferences, 
at which minor executives discussed 
those factors that may affect efficiency 
of operation and cost of production. 
The author of this book has acted as 
conference leader and as advisor; he 
has also been connected with schemes 
for the training of men selected for 
such work. The result has been the col- 
lection of voluminous notes on the sub- 
ject and the publication of the volume 
under review. 

The book deals primarily with super- 
vision, cost control, and instruction. The 
duties of the foreman are discussed 
in detail. The word “job” is defined, 
followed by the most dreadful reiter- 
ation of the two words “job” and “jobs” 
that it is possible to imagine. In an 
attempt to make his message explicable, 
the author has had recourse to the 
plentiful use of italics and quotation 
marks; editing to condense and clarify 
is conspicuous by its absence. 

Early chapters deal with the analysis 
of tasks and supervisory control, the 
connection between detailed responsibil- 
ities and procedure adopted, and the 
conditions necessary for effective super- 
vision. Subsequent sections discuss 
specific and detailed responsibilities, 
costs and managerial problems, methods 
for the analysis of information, the 
human factor, co-operation, the analysis 
of a managerial problem, and general 
instructions. 

The book contains much of value to 
foremen and other executives. Its use- 
fulness, however, is seriously marred 
by a method of presentation that makes 
interpretation exceedingly difficult. The 
claim may be made that the author 
speaks the language that is understood 
by foremen. If so, a great opportu- 
nity has been lost to present the results 
of much experience in an educative 
manner. Unfortunately, however, an 
absence of clarity on the part of an 
author breeds typographical careless- 
ness, which is evidenced in the first few 
pages of the book under review by such 
lapses as “analysis of the foremans 
job” and “the leaders was especially 
skilled.” 

If the manuscript had been condensed 
and edited, the book would have con- 
stituted an acceptable addition to the 
literature of the subject. Furthermore, 
it might have been possible to publish 
it at a reasonable price. 

A. W. ALLEN. 
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Mine Fire Measures Considered 
by California Commission 


Recommendations Made by Committee 
of American Mining Congress Basis 
for Proposed New Regulations 


The American Mining Congress com- 
mittee which was appointed at the re- 
cent Cleveland meeting in compliance 
with a telegram from the Industrial 
Accident Commission of California ask- 
ing that a study be made of the facts 
available concerning the Argonaut mine 
fire and that rules be formulated that 
would serve to prevent the recurrence 
of such a disaster has submitted a list 
of eight preventive measures that are 
applicable to all metal mines in gen- 
eral. Charles A. Mitke was chairman 
of this committee. The report follows: 

Believing that every mine presents 
a separate and distinct fire-hazard 
problem, requiring special study and 
treatment, we offer the following gen- 
eral recommendations, to be used in 
formulating specific measures for the 
a and fighting of metal-mine 

res: 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


1. Keep the mine workings and en- 
trances clear of all unnecessary accu- 
mulations of combustible or inflammable 
material. 

2. Establish rules for the safe han- 
dling and storage of oils, carbide, and 
explosives. 

3. Maintain adequate insulation on 
all electric wiring and equipment. 

4. Caution miners, by means of pla- 
cards and otherwise, as to the dangers 
of smoking underground. 

5. All dry shafts should be fire- 
proofed. In cases where the use of 
gunite, concrete, or other fire-proof 
material is not feasible, a sprinkler 
system should be installed. 


FIRE-FIGHTING AND LIFE SAVING 
MEASURES 


1. Formulate a plan of action to be 
followed in case of fire in any part of 
the mine. 

2. Make suitable arrangements for 
warning underground men in case 
of fire. 

3. A study should be made of mine 
ventilation, and the direction of air 
currents recorded on a suitable map. 

4. Mechanical ventilation is recom- 
mended for large mines and especially 
for those in which air currents are 
variable and unstable. The question 
as to whether or not provision should 
be made for reversing the air currents 
in time of fire depends on conditions 
‘xxisting at each individual mine. 

5. The installation of fire doors is 
recommended in cases where they will 
serve to isolate fires or protect men. 

6. Wherever possible, when mine 
workings extend a distance of 1,000 ft. 
or more from the mine opening, or en- 
trance, connection with a closely adja- 
cent mine should be maintained. In 
further addition to the state require- 


ments regarding second exists, it is 
recommended that, where conditions 
warrant, provision be made for sealing 
off second exits or main shafts from 
the other workings. 

7. Provide dry shaft stations and 
pump houses with means of extinguish- 
ing fires, which should preferably con- 
sist of hose connected to water under 
pressure. If this is not available, 
water barrels or fire-foam extinguishers 
should be provided. All electrical in- 
stallations should be provided with 
carbon-tetrachloride extinguishers. 

8. Oxygen-breathing apparatus 
should be available for rescue work. 


At a meeting on Oct. 24, called by 
the Industrial Accident Commission of 
California to consider mine fires and 
their prevention, a general committee 
was appointed which considered 
the above recommendations and ap- 
proved of many of them. The recom- 
mendations approved and others sug- 
gested by G. S. Rice, of: the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, and suggestions of 
the Industrial Accident Commission 
and others were referred to a _ sub- 
committee with instructions to prepare 
a consistent set of mine fire regulations 
and report them back to the general 
committee. 


Petroleum Institute Announces 
Program for Meeting 


Standardization of Drilling Methods 
and Equipment To Be Discussed - 
at St. Louis 


The program of the group sessions 
to be held at the third annual meeting 
of the American Petroleum Institute at 
the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Dec. 6, 7 
and 8, has been arranged in such a 
manner as to provide for a full discus- 
sion and consideration of certain funda- 
mental problems. The sessions will re- 
late to: 

(1) “Standardization, Simplification 
and Improvement of Drilling Methods 
and Equipment.” 

(2) “What Is Good Gasoline?” 

(3) “The Present Status and Prob- 
able Development of Internal Combus- 
tion Engines to Consume Heavy 
Fuels.” 

(4) “The Development and Use of 
Natural Gasoline.” 

There will also be group sessions of 
the committees of the Institute deal- 
ing with Railroad Transporation, Fire 
Protection and a meeting of Commit- 
tee D-2 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 

The morning of Dec. 6 will be de- 
voted to a meeting of the board of 
councillors to nominate twenty direc- 
tors and to consider such other business 
as may be brought before the body. 
The afternoon and evening sessions will 


be general, and the program for them 
will be announced later. 

The group sessions as to the other 
subjects mentioned will convene on the 
morning of Dec. 7, and it is probable 
that these groups will remain in ses- 
sion throughout Dec. 7 and 8, recessing, 
however, to attend the general sessions. 
The program for the group sessions 
having for discussion the general topic, 
“Standardization, Simplification, and 
Improvement of Oil Drilling Methods 
and Equipment,” beginning at 10:30 
a.m., Dec. 7, is as follows: 

(1) “The Cementing of Oil Wells.” 
F. B. Tough, Bureau of Mines. 

(2) “Physical Qualities of Pipe— 
Iron, Bessemer and  Open-Hearth 
Steel.” S. F. Speller, National Tube Co. 

(3) “Essential Qualities and Anal- 
ysis of Raw Materials Entering Into 
the Manufacture of Drilling Equipment 
and the Value of Heat Treatment.” 
Prof. F. F. McIntosh, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology; S. D. Tuthill, Lucey 
Manufacturing Corporation; and F. B. 
Foley, Bureau of Mines. 

(4) “Simplification of Methods and 
the Value of Co-operation and Co-ordi- 
nation by Industries” (Illustrated). 
William A. Durgin, Department of 
Commerce. 

(5) “Standardization in the Oil In- 
dustry.” From the engineer’s point of 
view: A. B. Steen, The Texas Co.; from 
the field man’s point of view, speaker 
to be announced; from the supply man- 
ufacturer’s point of view, embracing 
general discussion. 

(6) “What Has Been Done Toward 
Uniformity?” O. V. Borden, Tulsa 
Purchasing Agents’ Association. 

(7) “Mid-Continent Oil and Gas As- 
sociation’s Activities Regarding Pipe 
for Deep Well Drilling.” J. Edgar 
Pew, The Sun Co. 

(8) “Standardization of Tool Joints.” 
S. A. Guiberson, Jr., The S. A. Guiber- 
son Corporation. 

(9) “Standardization of Rig Irons.” 
H. J. Lockhart, Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel Co. 

(10) “Standardization of Cable 
Tools.” Louis C. Sands, Oil Well Sup- 
ply Co. 

(11) “What Does the Oil Industry 
Wish to Do About Standardization?” 
General discussion. 


Judge Gary Gets Safety Medal 


At a luncheon given at the Bankers 
Club, in New York City, on Nov. 2 by 
Arthur Williams, president of the 
Safety Institute of America, in honor 
of Elbert H. Gary, the Louis Living- 
ston Seaman medal was awarded to 
Judge Gary for conspicuous achieve- 
ment in the conservation of human life. 


———— 
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MEN YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT 





The resignation of Dr. George Otis 
Smith as director of the U. 8. Geologi- 
eal Survey, so that he can qualify 
legally as a member of the President’s 
Coal Commission, will place the full re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the Sur- 
vey during the next eleven months in 
the hands of Philip S. Smith, who has 
been serving as the Survey’s adminis- 
trative geologist. The new director 
has spent practically his entire career 
on the staff of the Survey and is 
thoroughly conversant with its work. 
Though his outstanding accomplish- 
ments have been on his geological and 
economic studies in Alaska, he has had 
wide experience with many phases of 
the work done in his bureau. He is 
known as an unusually capable geolo- 
gist, and possesses, also, great executive 
capacity. Simultaneously with Dr. 
George Otis Smith’s resignation came 
the announcement that David White 
will retire as the Survey’s chief geol- 
ogist to resume his research work. He 
will be succeeded in the office of chief 
geologist by W. C. Mendenhall. Mr. 
Mendenhall has been a member of the 
Survey staff for twenty-eight years. 
His geological field work has extended 
from the southern Appalachians to 
Alaska. For more than ten years he 
has served as geologist in charge of 
the Land Classification Board. This 
latter place will be filled by the promo- 
tion of Herman Stabler. In connection 
with Mr. White’s retirement as chief 
geologist, Dr. George Otis Smith con- 
tributes this comment: 

“On Nov. 16 David White will have 
completed ten years’ service as chief 
geologist. This contribution to the ad- 
ministration of the Survey has been at 


Quarris & Ewing 


Philip S. Smith 
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the expense of his own scientific work, 
even though he has thereby increased 
the scientific value of the work of his 
associates. It seems fair that his oft- 
repeated request for permission to re- 
turn to his own geological studies 
should now be granted, not only to 
gratify the natural desire of an inves- 
tigator who has laid aside research 
problems one after another, but to pro- 
mote the advancement of our science.” 

S. F. Shaw is inspecting mines at 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico. 

Walter G. Perkins, of London, is 
spending a few days in New York, stop- 
ping at the Hotel Belmont. 

James MacNaughton, general man- 
ager of the Calumet & Hecla and sub- 
sidiary properties, has gone to Europe 
for several weeks. 

Albert Roberts, formerly of Salt 
Lake City, has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Minerals Separation North 
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David White 


American Corporation and will here- 
after make his headquarters at the New 
York office. 


Alford Roos has gone home to Bayard, 
N. M., from geological work recently 
started in connection with the peg- 
matites of Taos County, N. M. Mr. 
toos will return soon to complete the 
work. His headquarters will be at 
Santa Fe. 


J. J. Rutledge was erroneously re- 
ported in the Oct. 21 issue of the 
Journal-Press as having been appointed 
chief mining engineer of the Maryland 
Geological Survey. Mr. Rutledge is 
chief mine engineer of the recently or- 
ganized Maryland Bureau of Mines. 


Mining and metallurgical engineers 
visiting New York City last week in- 
cluded: H. S. Lyne, of Australia; I. C. 
Ashmead, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; R. P. 
McLaughlin, of San Francisco; and Carl 
E. David, of Cleveland. 
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W. C. Mendenhall 


David Irwin has been made general 
superintendent of mines and mills in 
Bisbee and of the smelter in Douglas, 
Ariz., by the Copper Queen branch of 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation. Mr. 
Irwin was formerly general superin- 
tendent of the Moctezuma Copper Co., 
at Nacozari. 
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E. A. Latimer, acting general mana- 
ger of the pipe-line department of the 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., died in Dallas 
on Oct. 10. Mr. Latimer had been con- 
nected with various Standard Oil inter- 
ests for many years. 


Niels Esperson, a Gulf Coast oil oper- 
ator, died suddenly in Chicago on Oct. 
14. Mr. Esperson was born in Born- 
holm, Denmark, in 1857, came to the 
United States in 1872 and settled in 
California, where he engaged in mining 
until 1889. He then moved to Okla- 
homa, and later became interested in 
the development of oil in Kansas. In 
1905 he went to Houston, Tex., and was 
associated in the opening of the Humble 
Oil field. 


Roger C. Knox, superintendent of the 
Black Oak mine, at Soulsbyville, Calif., 
met his death on Oct. 17 by a fall in 
the mine. 

Mr. Knox had been superintendent of 
the mine for fifteen years, having un- 
watered it after a shutdown period of 
several years. Under his regime the 
vein, which had been faulted off, was 
recovered and the property brought to 
a profitable condition. Prior to coming 
to Black Oak Mr. Knox operated exten- 
sively in Montana and Nevada, particu- 
larly in Tonopah in the early days of 
that camp. 
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ETTY O’NEAL 100-ton flotation plant starts at 


Battle Mountain, Nev. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation doubles output at Morenci 


(Ariz.) mines. 


Hollinger and Dome companies have established rec- 


ords in northern Ontario mines. 


Iron-ore shipments from Duluth exceed last year’s 


by 75 per cent. 


Solution of problems in coal industry hinges on ade- 
quate transportation facilities, say Washington officials. 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. includes salaried men in wage 


increases. 


Leading Events 


Bunker Hill interests bond Highland Surprise mine, 


in the Coeur d’Alene district in Idaho, and Callahan 


Zinc-Lead plans to absorb Galena property. 


Tonopah mine operators defeat plan to gain further 


wage increase by surface employees. 


North American Gold Corporation “sees” $6,000,000 


in property abandoned by Coniagas company after 
spending $300,000. 

Engels Copper Co. earned $98,000 operating profit 
during the third quarter. 

Production costs on the Rand are still 40 per cent 


higher than in 1914. 





Active Development in Sandon 
District, B. C. 


Properties Idle Since the Nineties Are 
Being Worked—High Price of Zinc 
Has Stimulating Effect 


Not for many years has activity in 
the mines of the Sandon district, in 
eastern British Columbia, been so pro- 
nounced. Old properties idle since the 
nineties are starting operating, and in 
some cases shipping high-grade zinc 
cres which until recently were worth- 
less. The Whitewater mine, which has 
been operated by leasers, has started 
development on its property by surface 
workings to determine. if a new shoot 
uncovered by leasers on the lower 
levels extends to the surface. The 
Whitewater Deep is also planning re- 
suming development. The Charleston 
group, near the Whitewater, has en- 
countered a good showing of ore. The 
Wellington, adjoining the Whitewater 
one the west, has recently been pur- 
chased for a cash consideration by the 
Slocan Consolidated Silver Mines Co., 
of Sandon. Johnny Harris has recently 
made a strike of high-grade ore in the 
old Reco mine, and the Noble Five, 
Noonday, Sovereign, and Carnation 
raines have resumed development work. 
In the “Four Mile” and Silverton dis- 
tricts sensational strikes of high-grade 
silver ore in the Van Roi and Hewitt 
properties have been made by leasers, 
and the Rambler Cariboo has resumed 
development of its Jenny ground. Near 
Kaslo and Ainsworth, in the lake dis- 
trict, the Cork Province has en- 
countered a new shoot of ore in the 
lower workings, and_ the ‘Florence 
Silver is operating its mine and mill to 
full capacity. 


“Copper Steel” Selected 
to Resist Corrosion 


Sinking of the new Geneva shaft of 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co. on the 
Gogebic Range in Michigan was started 
on Oct. 24. However, the regular crews 
will not be put at work for some time, 
as delivery of much material has been 
delayed. It has.been found imprac- 
ticable to roll extra heavy sections for 
shaft lining, so it is now planned to 
obtain the required resistance to corro- 
sion of the steel by using “copper steel” 
containing a proportion of copper. 


Salaried Men Get Raise From 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. 


The Oliver Iron Mining Co. has an- 
nounced a raise in wages of all salaried 
men, which will be retroactive to Oct. 
1. This increase is in line with the 
raise granted general labor in Septem- 
ber, but is based on a graduated scale 
instead of a flat rate. The total num- 
ber of men that have been effected by 
the two raises is more than 12,000. 





Log-Washer Patent Suit Decided 
Against Inventor 


The United States Court of Appeals 
has rendered a decision in the case of 
Alexander McDougall vs. the Oliver 
Tron Mining Co., in which it has sus- 
tained the ruling of Judge Wilbur 
Booth, of the U. S. District Court, in 
favor of the defendant. The litigation 
is relative to alleged infringements on 
a log washer which was designed and 
patented by Mr. McDougall. The dam- 
ages requested by the plaintiff involved 
a large sum of money, and the case 
will probably be appealed again. 


Betty O’Neal Flotation Plant 
Begins Operations 


Old Silver Bonanzas Near Battle 
Mountain, Nev., Revived by 
Construction of Modern Plant 


On Oct. 23 the new 100-ton flotation 
plant of the Betty O’Neal company 
started operations at Battle Mountain, 
Nev. The holdings of the company 
comprise the Betty O’Neal and 
Estella mines, which were operated 
forty years ago. N. H. Getchell is 
manager. 

Electric power for mill and mine 
machinery is generated at the com- 
pany’s own power house, equipped with 
a 300-hp. Fairbanks Morse semi-Diesel 
engine direct connected to a generator 
which produces 225 hp. of electric 
energy. ‘ 

Ore from the mine is weighed on 
track scales at the coarse-crushing 
plant and dumped into a 50-ton bin 
feeding to a No. 4 Allis-Chalmers 
gyratory crusher. From the crusher 
the product is carried by a 120-ft. belt 
conveyor elevating to a 300-ton bin 
at the top of the fine-grinding plant, 
thence by belt feeder to one 5x4-ft. and 
one 4x6-ft. Joshua Hendy ball mill. 
The ball mills operate in closed circuit 
with a Dorr classifier, the oversize from 
No. 1 mill going to No. 2. The product 
is crushed to minus 65 mesh and passes 
trom the ball mills to flotation cells. 
There are twelve 18-in. Minerals 
Separation flotation cells employing the 
frothing system by mechanical agita- 
tion. The product from the flotation 
machines goes to an American filter, 
thence by belt conveyor to the drying 
house. On the lower floor a Wilfley 
concentrating table is installed, to which 
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a small portion of concentrates is 
diverted. This table acts as a pilot, 
showing the condition of concentrates, 
so that any deviation which may occur 
will show at once, enabling the opera- 
tor to make necessary corrections. 

The concentrates are dried by an oil- 
burning furnace. After drying they 
are sacked, weighed, and loaded into an 
auto truck for transportation to the 
railroad. 

Ore reserves are said to be sufficient 
to supply the mill for several years 
with $20 ore at the present price of 
rilver. 


Increased Copper Output Pre- 
dicted for Greene-Cananea 
Copper Co. 


The October production for the 
Greene-Cananea Copper Co. is authori- 
tatively estimated to exceed 2,000,000 
lb. and the same sources predict an in- 
crease to around 3,000,000 for the com- 
ing months. 

Mining operations were not started 
until Aug. 1, following suspension of 
production since Jan. 1, 1921. During 
the period of idleness, however, the 
nucleus of its organization was main- 
tained and mine was put in condition 
for economical production. The surface 
plant was overhauled, and 500 tons per 
day added to capacity of the reduction 
works. The management hopes that 
on a finished production of 50,000,000 
lb. of copper annually the company can 
lay its metal down in New York at 10c. 
a pound, exclusive of depletion but in- 
cluding depreciation. It is close to do- 
ing this today, notwithstanding pro- 
duction is only at about 60 per cent of 
capacity, and unless the copper metal 
market falls 1923 should be a good year. 
The year 1922, however, will run “red,” 
as the company spent large sums on 
new construction, and output did not 
really get under way until the middle of 
September. 


International Nickel Co. Needs 
Outlet for Product 


Monthly sales of the International 
Nickel Co., whose activities center in 
the Sudbury district of Ontario, are re- 
ported as about 1,500,000 lb. of nickel 
and nearly 500,000 lb. of the nickel- 
copper alloy, Monel metal. However, 
nickel sales must reach at least 2,000,- 
000 lb. to enable the Canadian company 
fully to cover operating expenses at 
current prices. The output before the 
war was 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 monthly. 
The problem now is to popularize the 
uses of the product to fill up the gap 
created by the disappearance of the de- 
mand by armament manufacturers. 
Nickel is used as an alloy in steel- 
hardening processes. In its pure state 
it is free from oxidation and therefore 
invaluable for the manufacture of 
utensils used in preparation of food 
products. 

The company plans great activity in 
the fabrication of nickel products; a 
new $3,500,000 mill at Huntington, W. 
Va., was completed this year for the 
rolling of Monel metal. 
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Hollinger and Dome Make Records 
By ALEXANDER GRAY 


Official figures for this year to Sept. 
9, for nine of the thirteen periods into 
which the operating year of the Holl- 
inger Gold Mining Company of Porcu- 
pine, Ont., is subdivided, show these 
results: 

UMN 3 wench ssdcisc Geews. 1,015,280 
$8.77 
$8,899,558. 25 
$8,573,764. 33 
4,029 
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Net current assets... .... 2... sccee 
Tons broken in stopes...........+6. 501, 

In the four-week period ended Sept. 
9, the 112,746 tons milled averaged 
$8.88. Should this be maintained 
throughout the remaining four periods 
of 1922, the 1,466,000 tons or thereabout 
treated in the year will represent a 
gross value of approximately $12,900,- 
C00, and a gross recovery of $12,400,000. 
The current per ton profit of about 
$4.70, applied upon 1,466,000 tons 
milled, makes it possible for the com- 
pany to report a gross profit of about 
$6,800,000. Incidentally, it may be 
stated that the periodic report to hand 
las an item of $404,421.53 as special 
revenue from investments and other 
sources. Assuming no interruptions in 
the closing periods, the Hollinger com- 
pany will begin 1923 with a record of 
about $60,200,000 in gross bullion re- 
covered. 

Next in the order of size among the 
gold producers of Northern Ontario is 
the Dome Mines. 

Including September, this company 
has recovered $16,980,020 worth of 
bullion, with an operating expense of 
$9,120,044, leaving a net profit of 
$7,508,893. The corresponding figures 
for the period March to September, 
1922, are $2,165,384, $1,230,593 and 
$970,297. The latest Dome average 
grade is higher than what it was in 
1913. For the nine years ended March 
51 last, and excluding 1919, when the 
mill was shut down, the average 
recovered from 2,453,617 tons milled 
was $6.037; the average operating cost 
was $3.211, and the average operating 
profit $2.826. Obviously, the improve- 
ment in the grade of Dome ore has 
materially benefited the company, as 
the strong treasury position attests. 
Were the ore reserves such as to 
permit of positive estimates, the out- 
look might seem better. The manage- 
ment is conservative and declines to 
enter upon “projections.” 


A. S. & R. Co. Will Dissolve 
Securities Co. 


The directors of the American 
Smelters Securities Co. have voted to 
disincorporate that company, and have 
called a meeting of stockholders to be 
held on Dee. 14 to take action upon the 
dissolution. As the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. already owns all 
of the common and more than enough 
of the preferred A and B stocks of the 
Securities company (89 per cent) to 
bring about such disincorporation, the 
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result of the stockholders’ meeting can 
be anticipated. 

There is now outstanding in the 
hands of the public approximately 
66,390 shares of A and B preferred 
stock of the Securities company not 
owned by the Smelting company. This 
stock, on dissolution of the Securities 
company, is entitled to be paid par, 
plus accrued dividend to the date of 
dissolution, which is fixed as Feb. 1, 
1923. The direct annual saving to the 
Smelting company by reason of the 
dissolution of the Securities company 
is estimated at approximately $115,000. 


Bunker Hill & Sullivan Co. Will 
Use Tainton-Pring Process 


The Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining 
& Concentrating Co., operating in the 
Coeur d’Alene district of Idaho, has 
decided to use the Tainton-Pring 
process in the electrolytic zinc plant 
that it plans to erect for the treatment 
of complex ores from the Star mine, at 
Mullan. The company has been en- 
gaged in extensive research for a num- 
ber of years, and has investigated all 
of the methods now in use. An agree- 
ment has been reached with the Rand 
Mines, Ltd., of South _Africa, and 
U. C. Tainton, whereby the Bunker 
Hill company acquires territorial rights 
to the use of those features of the 
process covered by the Tainton patents. 
The erection of the zinc plant is ex- 
pected to prove beneficial to the entire 
industry in the territory adjacent to 
the Coeur d’Alene, as many mines can 
produce zine ore that will not stand 
high transportation costs. 





Joplin-Miami Operations Are 
Expanding Rapidly 

The starting of several new opera- 
tions, and numerous reopenings of 
old properties, have been recorded in 
the Joplin-Miami district recently. The 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co. ha sstarted its 
Swift, Crawfish and Whitebird mines; 
the Golden Rod Co. has started its No. 
7 Desperation mine, and the Commerce 
Mining & Royalty Co. is operating one 
new mine, the Bob White, and also has 
reopened the Jaybird. The Moore Min- 
ing and Smelting Co. is hoisting ore 
from the Blue Bonnet and Beck. The 
Vinegar Hill Zine Co. has started the 
Texas. The United States Smelting 
Co. has started the Royal, and Moses 
& Marcum have reopened the Lucky 
Jenny, at Hockerville. The Lucky OK 
ccmpany is operating the Farmington. 
The Dorothy Bill company has taken 
over the Niangua, and is operating it 
as Dorothy Bill No. 2, and the Colgate 
has been reopened. The Bethlehem 
Zine Co. has placed its new mine in 
operation. A number of important 
companies are doing extensive drilling 
to prospect various tracts. This work 
probably will result in the erection of 
new mills. In the Waco field, the Butte- 
Kansas has reopened its mine and 
Tulsa-Pittsburgh is operating again. 
The high price of concentrate is stimu- 
lating work in all parts of the entire 
Tri-State field. 








Knight Central on Rand 


to Close Down 
By Cable from Reuters to 
“Engineering and Mining Journal-Press” 

Johannesburg, Nov. 1.—It is officially 
announced that the Knight Central gold 
mine will be closed down at the end of 
January. The company’s decision to 
suspend operations will be a bad blow 
to Germiston, where the mine is situ- 
ated, as more than 200 Europeans are 
employed at the mines, and the monthly 
expenditure of wages in the stores 
averaged about £27,000. 


Callahan Zine-Lead Will Absorb 
Galena Property 


Directors of the Callahan Zinc-Lead 
Co. will meet at the mine on Nov. 21 
for the purpose of deciding upon a basis 
of exchange of Callahan stock for the 
entire issue of the Galena Mining Com- 
pany’s 2,500,000 shares. A majority of 
Galena stock is owned by the Callahan 
company, but it is announced that the 
views of the minority will be given due 
consideration in arriving at a basis of 
exchange. Development of the Galena 
mine has now reached a stage which 
requires that provision be made for a 
mill and other expensive operating 
equipment, and as the financing of the 
company devolves upon the Callahan 
company as the majority owner, it is 
understood that the directors propose 
to absorb Galena and take over its 
operation direct. Quite a large ton- 
nage of lead-silver ore has been de- 
veloped in Galena and its future as a 
producer seems assured. 

It would be impractical, on account 
of the location, to utilize the Callahan 
mill for the reduction of Galena ores, 
even if it had the capacity above the 
requirements of the Callahan mine, and 
the company will either build a mill or 
lease a plant, two or three of which 
are available in the district. The Calla- 
han mine is about six miles northeast 
of Wallace, and the Galena is about two 
miles west. Following are the names 
of the Callahan directors, all of whom 
are expected to attend the meeting at 
the mine on Nov. 21: John Borg, 
Joseph B. Cotton, and Charles H. Borg, 
of New York; C. W. Newton, of Inter- 
state, Idaho; Donald A. Callahan, of 
Wallace, Idaho; M. G. Rodearmel and 
John S. Macnie, of Minneapolis; S. S. 
Titus, of Grand Forks; N. D.; and Gust 
Carlson, of Duluth. 





Safety Appliances Work; Men on 
Cage Survive Accident 


A peculiar accident occurred recently 
at the Hollinger gold mine, in Porcu- 
pine, Ont. When the shift was going 
on, a storage-battery locomotive and 
two cars were standing on the 400 
level, one of the cars being empty and 
the other containing steel. The oper- 
ator intended to take the steel to the 
steel rack, but apparently turned the 
controller handle the wrong way, and 
the two cars and locomotive went down 
the shaft in which a cage with eighteen 
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men had just descended. The pres- 
sure on the rope fortunately threw the 
safety dogs just above the 600 level. 
Six of the men are in the hospital, one 
with a fractured skull, and all were 
more or less burned from the battery 
solutions. Fortunately, the cage was 
stopped just above the 600 level, so 
that it was possible to get the men off; 
otherwise it would have been necessary 
to cut through the side of the cage with 
an acetylene torch, from one of the 
other compartments. If this had been 
the only recourse the men’s injuries no 
doubt would have been much more 
severe. 
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A peculiar feature of the accident 
was that although the locomotive was 
too big to go on the cage, and the 
empty car went down first, when the 
rescuers started to remove the wreck- 
age the empty car was found on top. 
The shaft was badly damaged by the 
200 ft. drop of the locomotive. 


West Australian Gold Output 


By Cable from Reuters to 
“Engineering and Mining Journal-Press”’ 


London, Nov. 4.—The output of gold 
in West Australia during October 
totaled 49,308 oz. 





News from Washington 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Special Correspondent 





Transportation Root of Coal Difficulties 


Washington Officials See Solution of Fuel Problem If Railroads 
Are Strengthened—Mining Industries Vitally Concerned 


SS transportation for coal 
would remedy nine-tenths of the 
trouble within that industry, in the 
cpinion of official circles in Washing- 
ton. Unless some step is taken to pro- 
vide more transportation for coal, the 
difficulties of the industry will increase, 
especially those which pertain to labor, 
until strikes become annual occur- 
rences, according to the prediction of 
«a high administration official. The 
metal-mining industries are vitally 
concerned in the regular and economi- 
cal supply of fuel both for power and 
metallurgical purposes. Intermittency, 
it is contended, may be charged almost 
entirely to lack of transportation, while 
cver-expansion may be _ attributed 
largely to the same cause. In the opin- 
ion of this official, the unnecessary 
mines would be eliminated if the highly 
efficient properties could rely upon a 
constant car supply. As it is, the well- 
equipped and efficient mine is penalized 
each time there is a car shortage. Each 
serious emergency costs the public a 
greater sum than the entire cost of the 
new cars that are needed to straighten 
out the situation. 

In this connection it is pointed out 
that the country has come through the 
recent emergency at much less sacri- 
fice than during the emergency which 
preceded it. The average price of coal 
during the emergency growing out of 
this year’s strike is computed as hav- 
ing been $3.77, compared with $6.50 
during the preceding emergency. Thus 
far this year it is claimed that there 
has been no single instance in which a 
public utility has been forced to sus- 
pend operation or any industrial estab- 
lishment close down for lack of coal. 
This is attributed in part to the volun- 
tary restraint in prices charged and be- 
cause of the foresight of industries and 
public utilities in stocking up before 
April 1. Despite the long strike, prices 
never would have got out of hand, it is 
declared, had there been sufficient 
transportation. 


The shortage of coal cars is only one 
symptom of the systematic starvation 
to which American railroads are being 
subjected. New lines are not being 
built in proportion to the increase in 
population and in industrial activities. 
Terminal facilities have become woe- 
fully inadequate, adding greatly to the 
time of each car’s turn-around. The 
hope is expressed that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission soon will have 
time to take up work in connection with 
consolidations. Since it is clearly un- 
constitutional to compel consolidations, 
it is believed that some inducements 
will have to be held out to secure them. 
One plan is to reinvest profit in the 
group from which it came. It is be- 
coming more and more evident that 
something must be done to save the 
weak roads. Nothing whatever can 
be gained by plunging the railroads 
into receiverships. 


Disallowances Exceed Awards by 
War Minerals Commissioner 
Subject to the approval of the Sec- 


retary of the Interior, awards have been 
recommended by the War Minerals Re- 


lief Commissioner as follows: C. J. 
Shank, Edgewood, Calif., $1,813.44; 
Olsen & Olsen, Washington, Calif., 


$727.22; Noble, Hemphill & Sullivan, 
Roseville, Calif., $502.77. Disallow- 
ances were reported as follows: Gre- 
bene & Fitzgerald, Valmy, Nev., com- 
mercial importance not established; 
Shirley Mining Co., Covington, Ky., not 
within the act; Coy, Cottrell, Emery, 
Smith and Miller, Powers, Ore., com- 
mercial importance not established; W. 
R. Miller, Powers, Ore., commercial im- 
portance not established; Phil Emery, 
Powers, Ore., commercial importance 
not established; George C. Cottrell, 
Powers, Ore., commercial importance 
not established; Aguilera y Cia., San- 
tiago de Cuba, not within the act; 
Logan Rives, Los Angeles, Calif., not 
within the act. 
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Bureau of Mines Aids 
Zine Industry 


Investigations in Mining, Milling, and 
Smelting Aim to Reduce Cost 
of Producing Zinc 


An unusual effort is being made by 
the Bureau of Mines to be of service to 
the zine industry. In co-operation with 
a special committee appointed by the 
American Zine Institute, the Bureau 
expects to undertake new work in con- 
nection with the mining, milling, and 
metallurgy of zinc and will speed up 
the work already in progress. 

Bureau officials are convinced that it 
will be necessary to develop an entirely 
new process for the treatment of zinc 
ores before the metallurgy of zine can 
be brought to the same plane which 
has been reached in the metallurgy of 
other metals. For that reason, work 
is to be concentrated on the study 
already begun in connection with elec- 
trothermic processes in the smelting of 
zine ores. Research is being carried 
on at the Bureau of Mines experiment 
station at Rolla, Mo. This work is 
under the immediate direction of B. M. 
O’Harra, under the supervision of Dr. 
C. H. Fulton, the director of the 
Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, who has specialized in that 
study. 

Since 1914, the Bureau has been work- 
ing on the hydrometallurgy of zine at 
its Salt Lake City experiment station. 
In addition, it has given attention to 
the separation of lead and zinc in vari- 
ous ores. All of this work is to be 
given increased attention. 

The Bureau is experimenting with 
the precipitation of zinc from sulphate 
solutions by electrical and other meth- 
ods. An investigation of underground 
loading devices in zinc mines has been 
in progress during the last year. At 
the Rolla station, the technicians em- 
ployed there are collecting data and in- 
formation with regard to costs of and 
experience with copper and zinc shin- 
gles. 


Gold Exports Seem Possible as 
Trade Balance Dwindles 


The gold situation in the world is a 
matter of a great deal of economic 
thought, and no doubt the heavy drain 
to America has contributed to the in- 
stability of foreign currencies, not only 
by the diminution of their essential 
guarantees but also by their fluctuation 
involved in liquidating trade balances 
in this fashion, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. Gold stocks in the United 
States amount to about $3,077,000,000. 
Of this, the minimum legal necessities 
at the moment for assurances to this 
country’s currency and credits amount 
roughly to about $1,600,000,000, but for 
a 60 per cent reserve of security, the 
country would require about $2,400,- 
000,000. Therefore, the surplus amounts 
to something over $700,000,000. Though 
this is an asset, it nevertheless would 
be more advantageous to us if it were 
in active use. The automatic tenden- 
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cies in international trade and financial 

relations are, however, setting strongly 
toward rectification of this whole sit- 
vation without artificial action. 

There is a steady increase in the 
ratio of imports to exports of goods, 
as indicated by the decrease in the 
average monthly balances in favor of 
the United States over the last two and 
one-quarter years. 

Average Monthly Balance 


in Favor of the 


Six-Month Period United States 


July 1 to Dee. 30, 1920 $274,674,811 

Jan. ItoJuly 1, 1921 202,333,636 

July 1 to Dec. 30, 1921 126,980,328 

Dec. 30toJuly 1, 1922 66,887,576 
Three-Month Period 

July ItoOct. 1, 1922 51,623,542 


At this rate the United States would, 
theoretically, reach a balance in the 
movement of goods in another few 
months. However, economic movements 
do not proceed on time schedules, al- 
though their trends are no less positive. 
Many uncertain factors naturally affect 
commodity movements, and but little 
beyond tendencies can be noted. It 
would, at least, appear that the invis- 
ible exchange is certainly able to take 
care of commodity balances, and that 
the country is reaching the end of the 
gold import stage of war readjust- 
ments. Continued trend in the general 
direction now evident would soon pro- 
duce gold exports, even in the face of 
payments on account of Allied debts. 
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Feldspar Producers Plan Co- 
operative Standardization 


As the result of a recent preliminary 
conference and sounding of sentiment, 
a meeting of feldspar producers and 
grinders will be called, to be held at 
the same time and place as the annual 
convention of the United States Pot- 
ters’ Association, to form an organiza- 
tion for handling of mutual problems 
and advancement of the industry. It 
is probable that the meetings will be 
held in Washington in December. 

Standardization is an outstanding 
problem in the feldspar industry, it is 
pointed out, as at present there are 
wide variations of grades nominally 
identical. It is believed that an agree- 
ment on this point can be worked out 
satisfactorily only through an associa- 
tion and co-operation as a unit with 
the consumers. 

Those interested in the organization 
of a feldspar association also declare 
that proper co-operation would bring 
about a wider market by a close study 
of the amount of quartz which may be 
left in the prepared product without 
injury and by means of interchanging 
soda feldspar and potash feldspar. It 
also is felt that by organized effort a 
wider field of usefulness for the prod- 
uct, which now is consumed principally 
in pottery and enameled ware, could be 
found. 


News by Mining Districts 


By Special Correspondents in the Field 





London Letter 


Gesture Toward Plant Construction at 
West Springs, East Rand 


By W. A. DOMAN 


London, Oct. 27—One of the Far 
Eastern Rand mines, the West Springs, 
controlled by the Consolidated Mines 
Selection and Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion, the deal between which I referred 
to last week, is still in the development 
stage. From time to time rumors have 
been in circulation that a reduction 
plant is to be erected at the end of the 
year. So far, these have been officially 
denied. That there was some slight 
foundation for them may perhaps be 
gathered from the fact that appended 
to the September quarterly develop- 
ment report, just issued, is a notice 
stating that in view of recent favorable 
cisclosures and future possibilities 
therefrom, the engineering department 
is now proceeding with a design for an 
all-sliming reduction plant. Clearly, 
there is a move, but proceeding with a 
design for a reduction plant is not 
exactly the same thing as erecting a 
plant. The all-sliming process is not 
new; it has been under discussion. for 
years, but H. & S. Denny have of late 
brought it to the front again. To some 
extent it is being used at the Springs 
Mines, one of the advantages of the 
plant being that the capital outlay is 
less than on an ordinary plant. 


C. A. Moreing, of the East Pool and 
Agar Mines, Cornwall, has been giving 
his views on the future of the tin- 
mining industry in the duchy. He 
thinks £150 per ton for metallic tin a 
safe average on which to figure, and he 
hopes that at this price Cornwall can 
hold its own in the world’s market, 
though in due course he does not think 
it unreasonable to expect £250 per ton 
after a few years. Allowing 20s. per 
ton of ore for working expenses, as 
against 17s. 6d. per ton before the war, 
he says the expenses would be covered 
on a mine producing ore averaging 25 
lb. black tin per ton with metallic tin 
at £150; 30 lb. black tin at £125 per ton, 
and 35 lb. at £107. Mr. Moreing is 
hopeful as to the prospects of East 
Pool and Agar, and forecasts the earn- 
ings on various tonnages at 30 lb. black 
tin per ton, with metallic tin rising 
from £150 to £250 per ton. With new 
life being infused into Cornish mining, 
he suggests sinking new shafts with 
drives rather than resuming the old 
shafts and workings. 

The North Anantapur Gold Mines, in 
India, has exhausted its original 
property, all development work having 
ceased and only dump material being 
treated, which it is expected will keep 
the cyanide plant running at full capa- 
city for the next three months. The 
company began producing in 1910, and 
from then to date has treated 220,021 
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tons of quartz for a recovery of 130,694 
oz. of gold. The Anantapur field has not 
fulfilled expectations, and other com- 
panies formed to operate on the same 
line of old workings have met with less 
success than the North Anantapur. The 
directors are now turning their atten- 
tion to Canada, and have applied for 
10,000 shares in the Anglo-Canadian 
Explorers, which has a nominal capital 
of £65,000, and which is under the 
management of John Taylor & Sons. 
The company is also testing a copper 
property, a new gold field 35 miles from 
Anantapur, and is likewise interested 
in a company formed to explore a gold- 
mining area in Sumatra, which is said 
to be of considerable promise. 


Johannesburg Letter 


Increased Efficiency of Labor; Mine 
Supplies Lower, But Costs Still 40 
Per Cent Above Those of 1914 


Johannesburg, Oct. 3.—At the quar- 
terly meeting of the Transvaal Chamber 
of Mines, last week, Sir Evelyn Wallers 
said that in the last three months the 
industry has been able to get down to 
hard efficient work. With the elimina- 
tion of shop stewards and mine com- 
mittees, managers have been able to 
devote more time to the efficient work- 
ing of their mines. The tonnage milled 
in August, 1922, had been 2,144,850, 
compared with 2,050.722 in August, 
1921. There were employed last August, 
on the gold mines, 16.059 Europeans 
and 170,503 natives, compared with 
20,381 Euroveans and 173,375 natives 
before the strike. By going on strike, 
the European employees had forfeited 
their leave privileges, and when these 
again become due the industry will re- 
quire about 1.000 more Europeans. In- 
creased efficiency is shown by both 
white and native workers. The cost 
of stores to the mines shows a decrease 
of 15 per cent, compared with pre- 
strike prices; but mine costs are still 
about 40 per cent (or 3s. per ton milled) 
above those of 1914. 

The official inauguration of the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand will take 
place tomorrow. when Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, first Chancellor of the 
new university, will be present and 
lay two foundation stones. In 1916, 
there were 77 students at the then 
School of Mines: in 1922 there are 983 
university students enrolled. The pres- 
ent principal is Prof. Jan H. Hofmeyr. 
Sir Robert Kotze, Government Mining 
Engineer, is the first vice-chancellor. 

According to the new law in Por- 
tuguese East Africa, the escudo is now 
the unit of provincial currency. Its 
par value was 43 to the pound sterling. 
On Sept. 28, however, the escudo 
slumped to 105 to the pound. Drafts 
on London are costing 114 and on 
Johannesburg 115 to the pound. 

The report of the Mining Industry 
Board was signed on Sept. 29 at Cape- 
town. William Brace sailed for Eng- 
land that afternoon, per mail steamer. 
Interviewed before) leaving, he said he 
felt optimistic about the working of 
the proposed conciliation plan. He 
thought gold mining in South Africa 
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was of a highly scientific character 
and displayed much skill from the 
point of view of hygiene, engineering, 
and metallurgy. 

A Capetown correspondent reports 
an appreciable improvement in the mar- 
ket for rough diamonds. In Kimberley, 
all the mines are closed; but a re- 
opening may be expected soon. In 
Southwest Africa, mines have been 
working for some time and operations 
are to be extended. The demand for 
rough diamonds comes chiefly from the 
United States and from South America 
and there is a smaller demand from 
India. In Europe, there is little de- 
mand. The acute depression of the mar- 
ket has been due largely to the huge 
quantities of cut diamonds put on the 
market by the Russian bolshevists. 
These supplies have now practically 
ceased; hence the better market. 


ONTARIO 


North American Gold Corporation Sees 
$6,000,000 Where Coniagas 
Saw Little 


Cobalt — Keeley underground work 
has been extremely favorable, and on 
the new shoot, recently found, the drift 
in places shows 12 in. of bonanza silver 
ore. 

Recent developments on the Princess 
property of the La Rose have revealed 
new veins in practically virgin ground. 

During the three weeks ending Oct. 
20 there was shipped from Cobalt a 
total of 41 cars, containing 3,353,392 
lb. Of these the Nipissing shipped 18 
ears of residues, and the Mining Cor- 
poration 22 cars of residues. Coniagas 
shipped one car of flotation concentrate. 

Kirkland—Unless unforeseen difficul- 
ties arise, the Northern Ontario Power 
Co. will be delivering power again to 
Kirkland some time during the first 
week in November. 

The Bidgood has crosscut its vein at 
the 600 ft. level, but no information has 
been given out regarding assays. 

Porcupine — The Porcupine power 
cutlook is still uncertain, and unless 
there is a good deal of rain between 
now and the “freeze-up,” the situation 
is likely to become serious before the 
winter is over. In the meantime, and 
pending the completion of the Sturgeon 
Falls plant, no new customers are being 
accepted, the available supply being 
conserved for the three big mines. 

There has lately been a widespread 
belief that the Ontario Government 
had in mind changes in the mines tax 
act which would result in higher taxes 
for the larger and more profitable 
mines. The Premier has, however, 
stated that no such changes will be 
made. 

Shares are being offered in the North 
American Gold Corporation, which was 
formed to take over what was formerly 
known as the Ankerite property. 
Literature sent out by the company im- 
plies that the property is owned by the 
company, but this is not the fact, as 
the purchase still has to be completed. 
Company statements place the ore re- 
serves at $6,000,000. ° The Ankerite was 
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at one time under option to the 
Coniagas company, of Cobalt, which 
spent over $300,000 in exploration work 
on the property. Although part of the 
purchase price had been paid, the 
Coniagas was not able to find sufficient 
evidence of profitable ore to warrant 
completing the payments, and _ the 
management decided to let the option 
lapse. 

The recent high-grade pocket found 
in the Dome mine, though not large, 
contained ore running about $50,000 to 
the ton. An official statement for the 
first six months of the fiscal year end- 
ing Sept. 30 shows profits of $970,000, 
compared with $1,245,000 for the en- 
tire twelve months of the preceding 
year. During the interval $1 per share 
was repaid on capital and the dividend 
was increased to 50c. a quarter, and 
notwithstanding these disbursements 
the surplus was increased from $245,- 
G00 to $712,000. More than $250,000 
was written off for plant depreciation 
and mine exhaustion, and reserves for 
these items now stand at nearly 
$3,000,000. Cash in the bank is shown 
at $378,000, bonds at $1,610,000, and 
call loans at $550,000. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Molybdenum-Gold Ore Found—Ore- 
Testing Plant Promised 


Rossland—It is reported that E. L. 
Tate and associates have secured an 
option on Le Roi No. 2 mine. Advice 
from the company’s London office states 
that an option on the mine has been 
granted. Recently, Clarence Cunning- 
ham, the well-known Slocan operator, 
made an examination of Le Roi No. 2 
and also of the Cliff and Velvet mines. 

The last car of ore shipped from the 
I. X. L. mine to the Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan smelter is said to have brought 
a return of $12,000. Lessees are still 
working on the bonanza shoot. 

Slocan—D. Waddams has made an 
unusually interesting strike 12 miles 
up Fry’s Creek. The lode is said to be 
42 ft. wide, and 12 ft. of it is heavily 
impregnated with molybdenite; the re- 
mainder of the lode is supposed to be of 
milling grade gold ore. Assays made 
at the Trail smelter of the best part of 
the ore gave a return of $29 in gold 
per ton. Trail, however, will pay for 
only the gold content, there being no 
means at the smelter of recovering the 
molybdenum. A 10-lb. sample is being 
sent away, with a view to finding a 
market. Mr. Waddams has a ear of 
the ore mined, and will ship it as soon 
as a market can be found. 

A 16-ft. vein of milling ore has been 
struck at the Van Roi mine, New 
Denver. Two cars of high-grade re- 
cently have been shipped from this 
mine. 

Lessees at the Standard mine, at 
Silverton, have struck a 4-ft. shoot of 
milling ore. A car of lead concentrate 
was shipped recently. 

Trail—The Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co. is erecting a new foundry, 
to facilitate the manufacture of 
machinery for the new concentrator at 
Kimberly. Most of the machinery for 
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the concentrator is being made in the 
machine shop, which is kept busy on 
this work. 


Vancouver—W. E. Payne, secretary 
to the Board of Trade, has received 
a letter from Mackenzie’ King, 
Premier of Canada, stating that the 
Dominion Government will erect an 
ore-testing plant in British Columbia, 
probably in connection with the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. The plant 
is to cost about $100,000. 


Nelson—A. R. Moen and partners 
have just returned from a prospecting 
trip in the Lardo, and report the dis- 
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MEXICO 


Revival Reported in Matehuala District 
—Copper Smelter in Operation 


Matehuala — Application has_ been 
made to the Department of Mining at 
Mexico City by Zeferino Salazar for 
permission to operate the Anexas, a 
Humbolt property, pending the issu- 
ance of titles which were applied for 
last February. This mine composes 
thirty adjoining claims. 

With the return of normal conditions 
some mines in this district are resum- 
ing their former production, while a 
number of new prospects are being de- 
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furnaces. No. 1 has a capacity of 150 
tons; No. 2, 200 tons and Nos. 3 and 4, 
300 tons daily. This plant was erected 
by the Cia. Metalurgica Nacional, a 
company organized by Manuel Gonzalez 
and J. H. Kilton. Most of the $500,000 
of stock was subscribed in the cities of 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. The first 
operation of the plant was the treat- 
ment of the low-grade copper ores of 
the Matehuala camp. In 1910 the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. ac- 
quired nearly all of the stock and took 
control of the smelter. The principal 
ore supply is now obtained from the 
Santa Maria de la Paz, a silver mine, 





Ruins of the old smelter at Durango, in Mexico 


covery of platinum and gold ore in the 
Gray Johnny mine, at Gold Hill. It is 
said that several thousand feet of the 
vein was uncovered by open cuts and 
that assays show $22 in platinum and 
¢18 in gold per ton. John Cumery, also 
returned from the Lardo country, re- 
ports a new find of silver ore assaying 
2,000 oz. at the head of Canyon Creek. 


Orange Free State Diamond 


Mines Will Resume 


By Cable from Reuters to 
“Engineering and Mining Journal-Press”’ 


Jagers Fontein, O. F. S., Nov. 2.—It 
is authoritatively announced that the 
diamond mines here will resume opera- 
tions about the end of the year. 





veloped into producing mines. Owing 
to the revolutionary activities in this 
region, followed by a slump in the price 
of copper, many mines shut down. 

A. J. Manson, owner of La Presa 
mine, in the municipality of Santa 
Maria, is exploring with the expecta- 
tion of developing tin ore, of which he 
has indications. 

A number of new properties are be- 
ing opened up in the Catorce camp 
west of Metahuala, and shipments of 
ore are being made to the smelting 
plant in this city. 

The Fundicion de Matehuala, in the 
State of San Luis Potosi, is now owned 
and operated by the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. It has four copper 


about 7 km. from Matehuala, and from 
the Dolores group of copper properties, 
about 15 km. distant. More than 90 
per cent of the ores treated are derived 
from these mines, the remainder being 
obtained from the Potrero mine, at 
Catorce; the Concepcion del Oro, at 
Concepcion; and La Aurora at San Luis 
la Paz, in Guanajuato. 

The coal and coke employed as fuel 
is brought from the mines at Sabinas, 
State of Coahuila, which are owned by 
the A. S. & R. Co. Considerable crude 
oil is also used as fuel. This is brought 
to the smelting plant in tank cars from 
various companies operating in the oil 
fields situated within the Tampico 
district. 
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ARIZONA 


Phelps Dodge Operations at Morenci 
Will Be Expanded 


Morenci—J. P. Hodgson, manager for 
the Morenci branci of the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, states that the out- 
put of the Morenci mines will be in- 
creased to 1,400 tons per day. This 
will be double the tonnage now being 
mined. More men are to be added to 
the mine force, and also a few 
mechanics will be put on at the mill 
as soon as they can be secured. Some 
construction has been started at the 
No. 6 concentrator, making changes to 
care for the increased production, which 
should be completed in about thirty 
days. No action has yet been taken 
regarding the resumption of the Clif- 
ton smelter, and it is possible that the 
company will continue shipping its out- 
put to the Douglas smelter indefinitely. 


Humboldt—Copper production at the 
smelter of the Southwest Metals Co. 
exceeded 1,000,000 lb. during the month 
of September. About 400 tons of cop- 
per and silver ores are received at the 
smelter daily. This production comes 
from nearly fifty sources, which is in- 
dicative of the activity in that district. 

Phoenix—Notice that a petition for 
a writ of certiorari is to be filed in the 
U. S. Supreme Court asking for a re- 
view of the Tom Reed- United East- 
ern apex suit has been served on the 
Arizona Supreme Court by the Tom 
Reed Gold Mine Co., plaintiff and appel- 
lant. In a recent hearing of this case 
a decision was rendered in favor of the 
United Eastern. 


Ajo—Excavation has been started by 
the New Cornelia Copper Co. at the 
site of the new concentrator. This 
work, it is expected, will be completed 
some time in December, and the actual 
construction will be started before the 
first of the year. 


Globe—A carload of asbestos will be 
brought to Globe from the Richardson 
mine for shipment at an early date. 
This property, which is in the Pleasant 
Valley district, was purchased by J. H. 
Richardson and partners, of Los 
Angeles, last May, and since that time 
a number of men have been employed 
developing the mine and extracting the 
fiber, which is said to be of excellent 
guality. 

OREGON 


New Orebody in Bay Horse Mine 


Homestead—The U. S. Metals Co., 
operating the Bay Horse mine, reports 
the discovery of a new body of ore west 
of the diabase dike which traverses the 
property. The development work for 
the first time has penetrated to the 
west of the dike, all the ore heretofore 
having been shipped from the orebody 
on the east side of the dike. The new 
ore discovered is 15 ft. wide, with 24 
ft. of high-grade shipping ore. The 
company has shipped 61 carloads of 
ore since June 1 and has paid in royal- 
ties at 15 per cent over $10,000, which 
applies on the purchase price of the 
mine, $25,000. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Engels Copper Earned $98,000 in Third 
Quarter—Belmont-Shawmut Work- 
ing at Capacity 
Special Correspondence. 


Alleghany—Announcement has been 
made of the sale of the Kenton mine, 
formerly known as the King Solomon, 
to W. H. Rowe, of Los Angeles, and 
Charles Burlock, of San Diego, and a 
group of associates. The price is stated 
to have been $50,000 cash. Rowe has 
taken charge of the property, and is 
preparing to run a 900-ft. tunnel to tap 
the vein at depth. Former operations 
were through a tunnel 600 ft. higher 
up the bluff. The production record of 
the Kenton is about $500,000. 

Ambrose Madden is developing a new 
mine on Kanaka Creek, one mile south- 
west of the Kenton. The ore has been 
shipped to the Selby smelter. 

Engels—The Engels Copper Mining 
Co. produced in September 1,135,146 lb. 
of copper at a production cost of 10.938c. 
per lb. after crediting gold and silver. 
These figures compare with 1,257,527 
lb. and 10.49c. for August. For the 
three months ended Sept. 30 the oper- 
ating profit was $98,856, after deduct- 
ing all charges except depreciation; the 
operating profit for the preceding three 
months was $73,964 and for the first 
quarter of the year $23,038; and the 
total operating profit for the period, 
$195,858. 

Randsburg — The California Rand 
Co. has distributed $1,964,800 in divi- 
dends since the company was incorpo- 
rated. No. 2 shaft is 850 ft. in depth, 
and the capacity of the mill will be 
increased to 200 tons per day. The 
company has $383,000 in its treasury. 

A hoist and compressor is being in- 
stalled by the Ben Hur Divide Mining 
Co. An ore-treatment rate of $10.45 
per ton, including freight charges, has 
been agreed upon between the Hum- 
boldt smelter, in Arizona, and the Ben 
Hur company. 

Oroville—The working shaft of the 
Surcease property of the Gruss Mining 
Co. has reached a total depth of 460 ft. 
en the vein; it will be extended 150 ft. 
deeper. 


IDAHO 


Highland Surprise Is Bonded by 
Bunker Hill Interests 


Wallace—Fred W. Calloway, who is 
connected with the Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan company, has secured an 
option on control of the Highland- 
Surprise Consolidated Mining Co. and 
a lease on the mine. The terms of the 
deal provide for the payment of 35c. 
per share for the stock, the first pay- 
ment of 5c. to be made on or before 
Dec. 15 and other payments to be 
made every six months covering a 
periods of three years. The Highland- 
Surprise is situated on Pine Creek and 
has a mill of 100 tons’ daily capacity. 
The ore is lead-silver and zinc, and 
irregular shipments during the last few 
years have amounted in value to ap- 
proximately $250,000. 
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NEVADA 


Tonopah Operators Refuse Additional 
Wages for Surface Laborers 


Tonopah—-The request of the surface 
workers of the Tonopah and Divide dis- 
tricts for a further wage increase of 
25c. per shift, which would make a 
total advance of 50c., or the same as 
granted the underground workers on 
Oct. 17, has been refused by the 
operators, and the surface workers have 
taken no further action. This settles 
the wage question in these districts 
for some time to come, at least so long 
as the Pittman Act is in force. 

Favorable developments are reported 
in the Halifax mine, owned and op- 
erated by the West End Consolidated 
Mining Co. The main vein, which is 
considered to be the easterly extension 
of the Belmont vein, the most produc- 
tive vein in the entire Belmont mine, 
has been recovered above a flat fault 
which had previously been thought to 
limit the ore. The vein is reported to 
be wide and to contain good values. 


Rochester—A new vein has been cut 
on the 800 level of the Rochester Silver 
in the hanging wall of the Windlass 
vein. The crosscut was being driven 
to cut the Windlass vein, but en- 
countered the new find, which has a 
different dip from that of the Windlass. 
Four feet of ore shows assays of 11 
oz. of silver and 0.1 oz. of gold per ton. 
The crosscut is to be continued. 


NEW MEXICO 


Many Shippers in Silver City—Stamp 
Mill Near Calumet 


Silver City—Mining in this district is 
flourishing. Shipments of silver, lead- 
silver, and copper ores are moving reg- 
ularly to the El Paso smelter. Eight 
carloads from five different mines were 
shipped on Oct. 25. The principal ship- 
pers are the Grant County Mining Co., 
operating the old Houston-Thompson 
mine; the Hecla Divide Co., which 
operates the Langston mine; and the 
Silver City Leasing Co., which is ship- 
ping silver ores from Chloride Flat and 
from its lease north of town. Ferro- 
manganese ores from Boston Hill will 
probably begin to move at an early 
date. 

Chloride—The 50-ton concentrator at 
the Silver Mountain mine, 12 miles 
north of here, is working full time. 

Owing to drouth and water scarcity 
the Midnight mine has been shut down 
for several months, but operations have 
been resumed with a force of fifteen 
men. 

A 50-ton stamp mill is being built on 
Poverty Creek, near Calumet, to han- 
dle gold ores recently opened up. The 
isolated location of this district is a 
drawback to mining operations, as all 
supplies must be hauled 100 miles from 
the railroad by trucks. 

Mogollon—The Last Chance mine of 
the Mogollon Mines Co. has been oper- 
ating steadily for eighteen years with- 
out a shutdown except for repairs. The 
Deadwood mine was recently reopened 
by this company with a full force. 
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UTAH 


Smelters in Salt Lake Valley Near 
Capacity Operaticn 


Salt Lake City—The Garfield copper 
smelter of the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. is running at 80 per cent 
of capacity, and the lead smelter of the 
company at Murray is running at 


capacity. ; a 
The State Industrial Commission of 
Utah has awarded compensation 


amounting to $1,000 to the mother of 
Milt Pappas, residing in Greece, for the 
ceath of her son, who was electrocuted 
in the Sunnyside mine of the Utah Fuel 
Co. 

Out of respect to the memory of 
Robert Campbell Gemmell, managing 
director of the Jackling interests, whose 
sudden death is mourned throughout 
the intermountain country, on the 
afternoon of Oct. 30, the date of the 
funeral services, all work was stopped 
for five minutes at the Utah Copper 
mine and allied properties. 


Eureka—Tintic shipments for the 
week ended Oct. 28 amounted to 142 
cars. The Chief Consolidated, in addi- 
tion to its ore shipments, marketed 12 
cars of limestone and 19 cars of road 
material. Hereafter shipments from the 
Gemini, Grand Central and other prop- 
erties recently acquired by the Chief 
will go under the heading of Chief Con- 
solidated. Shippers are: Chief Con- 
solidated, 54 cars; Tintic Standard, 32; 
Dragon, 13; Eagle & Blue Bell, 8; Iron 
Blossom, 7; Colorado, 7; Victoria, 6; 
Swansea, 5; Mammoth, 3; Empire 
Mines, 2; Centennial-Eureka, 2; 
Showers, 1; Alaska, 1; May Day, 1. 

It is reported that the May Day, 
Uncle Sam, and Yankee mines are un- 
der option to eastern and Utah men, 
who are considering taking a lease on 
the properties for a number of years. 


Park City—Shipments for the week 
ended Oct. 27 amounted to 4,268 tons. 
Shippers are: Ontario, 1,227 tons; Park- 
Utah, 1,218 tons; Silver King Coalition, 
988 tons; Judge and Park City Mining 
& Smelting, 835 tons. 


MONTANA 


Silver King at Thompson, 
Will Be Equipped 


Thompson—The Silver King mine 
has been taken over under bond and 
lease by a group of Wallace, Idaho, men 
headed by William F. Newton, who will 
have charge of development opera- 
tions. They have organized a common- 
law trust called the Mineral Hill 
Mines, authorized to issue 600 units at 
$100 each, through the sale of which 
it is expected to raise $30,000, which it 
is estimated will cover the purchase 
price and equip and develop. the 
property to the point of profitable pro- 
duction. The ore is high-grade silver, 
with some copper and lead, two small 
shipments to the smelter returning 
158.1 and 410.73 oz. respectively. The 
company will put in a compressor; also 
a crusher, a conveyor belt and a 
trommel for sizing and sorting the ore 
preparatory to shipment. 
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MICHIGAN 


Quincy No. 6 Shaft Is Repaired—Finer 
Grinding at Mohawk 


Houghton—Comparatively few men 
are now leaving the Michigan copper 
district, and the number coming in en- 
ables the mines to show a net gain in 
underground forces. Among the new- 
comers are good miners, men of long 
experience in the copper and iron 
mines. Both the Copper Range and 
Quincy mines, in the south end of the 
district, and the Mohawk, in the north 
end, are profiting by this change in the 
situation, although all three companies 
are still short of men. 

No. 6 shaft, Quincy, which has been 
undergoing repairs for several weeks, 
is again in operation. A good record 
was made in re-conditioning the shaft, 
for it was expected it would take until 
the first of the year to complete the 
work. The shaft was badly crushed 
between the 44th and 52d levels by a 
series of air blasts; this necessitated 
straightening and re-timbering, the re- 
moval of rock where it had come into 
the shaft, and the replacing of tracks 
and pipe lines for the eight levels. 
Three shifts of men were employed on 
the repairs. 

fohawk’s decision to introduce finer 
grinding at its stamp mill is in line 
with modern milling practice in the 
amygdaloid mills of the district to re- 
duce to an absolute minimum loss of 
copper in the tailings. The value of 
regrinding installation has been strik- 
ingly proved at the Quincy mill, where 
all but one head is so equipped and 
where in 1921 a total of 2,035,000 Ib. 
of refined copper was recovered by re- 
grinding. Copper Range also has met 
with much success in this respect, its 
losses having been reduced to as low 
as 3.5 lb. per ton, probably the lowest 
in the district. Mohawk is at present 
equipping one of its four heads with 
finer grinding sections, and it is the in- 
tention to equip the other three as soon 
as possible. 

Arcadian has encountered rich ground 
on the north side of the New Baltic 
shaft at the 1,250, or bottom, level. It 
is believed to be a continuation of a 
heavily mineralized section of the vein 
cut on the level above. 

No copper is accumulating at the 
Lake smelters. Orders are keeping 
pace with production, and it probably 
will be unnecessary to ship much metal 
east for storage, as is usually done at 
this time of the year. Detroit and 
other mid-west cities continue to take 
large quantities of copper. 


Gogebic Range 


Ironwood—Most of the mines on the 
range have stopped shipping from 
stockpiles, but are still shipping part 
or all of their hoist product. The New- 
port mine has shipped all of the large 
stockpiles which it had on hand last 
spring. At its Ironwood mines, the 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. still has about 
200,000 tons of ore in stock, but at its 
Puritan and Bessemer mines the stock- 
piles are about cleaned up. 
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The Oglebay Norton Co. expects to 
continue shipping for another week or 
so. Present plans are to continue 
working through the winter with a full 
force of men at the company’s several 
mines. The company employs normally 
about 2,000 men on this range. Work 
on the seventy-four houses which it is 
building at Ramsay is being pushed as 
rapidly as possible and has_ been 
greatly aided by exceptionally favor- 
able weather. Several of the houses 
are now ready for occupancy. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth Iron-Ore Shipments 80 Per Cent 
Higher Than in 1921 


Duluth—Ore shipments from the 
docks at the head of the Lakes, exclu- 
sive of shipments from Marquette and 
Escanaba, Mich., for the season up to 
Nov. 1, amounted to 33,213,634 tons, an 
increase of 13,758,537 tons over the 
19,455,097 tons shipment for the 1921 
season during the same period. Ship- 
ments for the last month amounted to 
5,053,923 tons, a gain of 2,458,808 tons 
over the shipment of 2,568,035 tons as 
of October, 1921. Ore shipments for 
the last month, however, were not as 
heavy as shipments in September, and 
from now on the shipments will be 
light, as all concentrating plants will 
close soon, owing to freezing weather, 
and only direct shipping pits will be 
operating, and the car supply to the 
iatter will be limited by the railroads 
because of the need of thawing the ore 
when it becomes frozen in the car. 


Keewatin—The Bennett Mining Co. 
has let a contract to the Bethlehem 
Steel Bridge Corporation, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., for the erection of a steel head- 
frame at its No. 2 shaft. The work 
will be done during the coming 
winter. 


Buhl—The large electric shovel, with 
drag-line attachment, operating on the 
removal of stripping at the Wabigon 
pit, a property of the Hanna Ore Co., 
is completing its last cut with the pres- 
ent equipment, after which the drag- 
line attachment will be removed and 
the shovel converted for using a dipper 
in its future operations. 


Nashwauk—The carpenter and black- 
smith shop at the La Rue mine, op- 
erated by the Hanna Ore Co., were re- 
cently destroyed by fire with heavy 
damage to the machinery in both shops. 
A large electric shovel near the shop 
was saved by the quick work of its 
crew in removing it from the path of 
the flames. 

Chisholm—The Oliver Iron Mining 
Co. has completed plans for the removal 
of the wooden headframe at the Tener 
mine at the completion of the present 
shipping season and the erection of a 
modern steel one. On completion of 
this work it is assumed that a larger 
production will be forthcoming from 
the underground workings. The com- 
pany is also dismantling the headframe 
at the Chester mine, a property which 
it formerly operated. The lease has 
been relinquished. 
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The Situation at the Mines 


By ARTHUR B. PARSONS 
Assistant Editor Engineering and Mining Journal-Press 


in the mining industry today. This is manifested (1) in 

increased production at many properties, both large and 
small; (2) in stimulated development of prospects and the 
reopening of old mines, and (3) in the construction of new 
plants. An unusual number of new mills have turned out 
their first shipments of bullion or concentrate during the 
last few weeks, and construction work on others is in 
various stages of completion. Output is limited in most 
places by the available supply of experienced miners at the 
present wages. However, the attitude taken by the em- 
ployers generally is to get along as well as possible under 
prevailing wage scales until next May, at any rate. The 
recent country-wide increase of about 50c. per day helped 
matters somewhat, and the labor supply is definitely better 
than it was two months ago. Incidentally, the Hollinger 
company, of Porcupine, Ont., has imported 100 “Cousin- 
Jack” miners from Cornwall. 

The reasons for increased activity scarcely need be men- 
tioned. However optimistic producers say they are regard- 
ing the price of silver after the remaining 70,000,000 oz. 
provided for under the Pittman Act has been purchased at 
$1 per ounce, they certainly are letting no grass grow under 
their feet in getting the metal out of the mine and into the 
mint, today. This applies particularly to the companies min- 
ing siliceous silver ore; in a large measure it accounts for 
the dispatch with which the recent two-day miners’ strike in 
Tonopah was settled with a 50c. increase to $5.75 per shift. 
It accounts, also, for the excellent records for rapid con- 
struction established in the building of new milling plants in 
Nevada. No less than four of these are so new that they 
are still in the process of “working out mechanical kinks.” 

Likewise, the legislation that made Senator Pittman 
famous outside of Nevada is a source of no little encourage- 
ment to zinc and lead producers whose ore has a fair 
silver tenor, though with lead hovering around 7c. and zinc 
comfortably ahead of that figure the non-silver-bearing 
ores of these metals are far from being a drug on the 
market. High metal quotations based on sound economic 
considerations make zine and lead mining more active than 
for many months. The situation with copper is different. 
The rate of output of many operating companies is increas- 
ing, but the reascn is the desire, not to take advantage of 
high prices, but rather to diminish the per-pound cost of 
production. For instance, Utah Copper plans to increase 
its monthly output from about 10,000,000 Ib. to 13,000,000, 
the maximum capacity of the Arthur mill; and it is reason- 
able to assume that its satellites, Chino, Ray, and Nevada 
Consolidated (as rapidly as after-fire construction permits), 
will do likewise. At the Garfield smelter four copper rever- 
beratories are in operation, compared with three a month 
ago. This, of course, reflects increased mine output. 

Anaconda is producing 15,000,000 lb. of copper per month, 
but the excess, after filling previous contracts, is not suffi- 
cient to supply all the requirements of its subsidiary, the 
American Brass Co., so that it would undoubtedly increase 
production if miners could be got at Butte, where, it is safe 
to say, incidentally, the labor shortage is felt more keenly 
than anywhere else. The Davis-Daly company has increased 
its rate of output to 700 tons of high-grade copper ore per 
day; the Phelps Dodge Corporation is doubling production 
at Morenci, Ariz., to make 1,400 tons per day; and at Globe 
the Old Dominion output has been increased by remodeling 
the concentrator. 

In the Coeur d’Alene, the Callahan Zine Lead Co., which 
can produce about 100 tons of zine and lead concentrate per 
day, has resumed after two years and will increase the scale 
of operations to capacity as rapidly as men can be obtained. 
The Wellington Mines Co. is ready to resume mining and 
milling of zinc ore at Breckenridge, Colo., as is also the 
Sunnyside Mining & Milling Co., at Eureka, where the ore 
contains lead as well as zinc. These two will employ 100 
and 200 men respectively. The Empire Zinc Co. resumed 
operations of both its mine and mill at Hanover, N. M., 
during October. 


[ in the mining ACTIVITY is the keynote of the situation 


The A. S. & R. Co. blew in the Monterey (Mexico) lead 
smelter on Nov. 1. As a consequence numerous near-by 
properties will resume shipping. In British Columbia, the 
Granby Consolidated is gradually increasing production, 
following a wage increase of 50c. per day. 

Advancing prices for zinc have stimulated prospecting 
and development as well as production in the Joplin-Miami 
district. Drilling is being done by the Chanute Spelter Co., 
west of Baxter Springs; by the Bilharz Mining Co., north of 


-Picher; by the Rakowsky interests and by the St. Joe Lead 


Co., north and east of Baxter; and by the Admiralty Zinc 
Co., near Douthat. In southeast Missouri the National Lead 
Co. is sinking a new shaft near Elvins. 

An important development project is the exploration 
below the 12th level of the Winona mine, in the Michigan 
copper country. The King Philip No. 2 shaft is being 
unwatered as a preliminary. 

Among the many other new prospecting and developing 
operations may be mentioned the work of the Tonopah-Ajax 
Co., a subsidiary of the Tonopah Mining Co., at Cripple 
Creek, Colo., and that of the Chief Consolidated Mining Co., 
which will systematically explore at depth the large, partly 
mined territory of which it has recently acquired control 
in Eureka, Utah. 

At Lark, Utah, the Ohio Copper Co. has resumed opera- 
tions and has shipped precipitate from its plant for recover- 
ing copper leached from the ore in situ. Sixty companies 
are either mining or prospecting in the Randsburg district 
of southern California, where the California Rand Co. is 
planning to increase the capacity of its 125-ton flotation 
plant. 

British Columbia is the scene of renewed activity. In the 
Slocan district a score of operators, encouraged by the high 
zinc market, are developing and reopening, with 400 miners 
employed. Near the Alaska border, in the vicinity of the 
Premier, which paid another dividend of $750,000 in Octo- 
ber, the Granby Consolidated has bonded the George group; 
exploration on the Big Missouri, in the same region, is 
revealing excellent orebodies. 

New reduction plants are to be noted in many sections of 
the country. The Mother Lode Coalition Mines Co. has 
completed its new flotation plant in Alaska. In Nevada, the 
United Comstock is approaching the rated daily capacity of 
2,000 tons with its new mill; the Candelaria Mines Co. has 
its 300-ton cyanide plant in working order; the Betty O’Neal 
fictation mill, of 100-ton capacity, has just been started 
at Battle Mountain; the White Caps 75-ton plant at Man- 
hattan has been started again after minor alterations; 
and the small Arizona plant at Unionville has been finished. 
It is taking ore from the Arizona and Silver Reef mines. 

The Bernard Mining Co. has finished a 150-ton concen- 
trator northwest of Joplin, Mo. The Golden Feather mill, 
in the Black Hills region of South Dakota, has been started. 
At Riverton, Minn., the largest drying plant on the Lake 
Superior iron ranges has been erected at the Sagamore mine. 
The Tennessee Copper Co. is putting the finishing touches 
on the 500-ton flotation plant—the largest in the Ducktown 
district—at the London mine. 

Among the important construction projects on which work 
has started during the last few months are the new flotation 
concentrator being erected by the New Cornelia company at 
Ajo, Ariz., and the 500-ton flotation plant that the American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. is to build at its Silver Dike 
property, at Neihart, Mont. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the 500-ton concentrator 


- at Shirley, Colo., where the Colorado Corporation, financed 


by the A. S. & R. and Metals Exploration companies, will 
mill silver ore from the Rawley mine. The same is true of 
the 3,000-ton Kimberly concentrator in British Columbia, 
where the Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. will treat ore 
from its remarkable Sullivan mine. 

I have made no attempt to catalog the many construction 
projects now under way, but have selected some at random 
to indicate the healthy and widespread activity in the min- 
ing industries. 
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November 11, 1922 


Daily Prices of Metals 





Copper, N.*Y., Tin Lead Zine 
net refinery* | an a 
Nov. |” Electrolytic | 99 Per Cent | Straits N. Y. St. L. St. L. 

ys 13.50 55.05 36.50 7.00 6.80 7.075 
3 13.50 36 625 37 25 7.00 6.80 7.05@7.075 
+ 13.50 36 875 37.50 7.00 6.80 7.05@7.075 
6 13.55 37.125 37.875 7.00 6.80@6.85 7.05 
© geese 8 alee FO Shee ixee  Hixaaeblasaeiieeuanias 
8 35.55 36.25 37.00 7.00 6.80@6.85 7.05 


*These prices correspond to the following quotations for copper delivered: Nov. 2, 
3, and 4, 13.75c.; Nov. 6 and 8, 13.80c. 

The above quotations are our appraisal of the average of the major markets based 
generally on sales as made and reported by producers and agencies, and represent to 
the best of our judgment the prevailing values of the metals for deliveries constituting 
the major markets, reduced to the basis of New York cash, except where St. Louis 
is the normal basing point, or as otherwise noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 
Copper is commonly sold “delivered,” which means that the seller pays the freight from 
the refinery to the buyer’s destination. 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of wire bars, ingot bars and cakes. 
For ingots an extra of 0.05c. per lb. is charged and there are other extras for other 
shapes. Cathodes are sold at a discount of 0.125c. per lb 

Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Tin is quoted on the 
basis of spot American tin, 99 per cent grade, and spot Straits tin. Quotations for lead 
reflect prices obtained for common lead, and do not include grades on which a premium 
is asked. 

The quotations are arrived at by a committee consisting of the market editors of 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press and a special representative of the Federal bureaus 
in Washington which are interested in the mining industries. 




















London 
siete igen iniieaiasaie Tin Lead Zine 

Nov. Standard Electo- 

___|" Spot) 3 M_ _lytic | Spot | 3M_|_Spot _ | 3M__|_ Spot | 3M __ 
2 62% 633 704 1794 179% 258 248 373 353 
3 628 | 633 | 70 183$ 1844 26 243 | 374 | 352 
6 634 | 64 70 1873 | 187% | 26 24; | 372 | 353 
7 633 | 644 | 703 | 1848 | 1854 264 | 25% | 373 | 352 
8 634 | 63$ | 704 | 1802 | 181} | 268 | 25% | 38 36 





The above table gives the closing quotations on the London Metal Exchange. All 
prices in pounds sterling per ton of 2,240 lb. 
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Silver and Sterling Exchange 


Silver 























: ; Silver 
Sterling | ——————_ ————_———_ Sterling ——$ 
Exchange | New York New York Nov. |Exchange |New York ; New York 
Nov.| “Checks” | Domestic; Foreign | London “Checks” | Domestic | Foreign | London 
| | Origin | Origin | | | Origin Origin 
EE) ee ee ee ey ee ee pS enna, yeep nrnemnneee 
2 | 4.45: | 99: | 67% | 34 || 6| 4.44% | 99% | 67h) St 
314.464 | 994 664 | 33428 |] 7] ..... Dae! FO Kae a 
4| 4.452 | 993 663 | 332 || 8 | 4.454! Sok | Ged | 33, 





New York quotations are as reported by Handy & Harman and are in cents per 
troy ounce of bar silver, 999 fine. London quotations are in pence per troy ounce of 
sterling silver, 925 fine. Sterling quotations represent the demand market in the fore- 
noon. Cables command one-quarter of a cent premium. 
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Metal Markets 
New York, Nov. 8, 1922 


Copper 
On Thursday and Friday, there was 


Engineering and Mining Journal-Press 


No changes of importance have oc- 
curred in the metal markets this week, 
with the exception of a somewhat vio- 
lent advance in lead, which occurred 
last Wednesday and Thursday. Cop- 
per has sold in larger volume than last 
week, but the demand for zinc and tin 
has been quiet. Consumption of all 
metals keeps up wonderfully well, but 
transportation is not yet adequate to 
serve the needs of the industry. 

Tuesday was Election Day, and 
therefore a holiday. The result, al- 
though a rebuke to Republican policies, 
is likely to have little or no immediate 
effect on business. 


more of a tendency to come to the 
13.75¢e. delivered price than had pre- 
viously been exhibited, and not more 
than two or three producers were still 
adhering to the higher levels previously 
quoted. Scattering sales were made at 
premium prices, but they were not a 
drop in the bucket compared with the 
large business that was done at 13.75c. 
In fact, the business at this level was 
so satisfactory that much of the cop- 
per obtainable at that figure was taken 
off the market. This, coupled with in- 
creasing strength of the coppers in the 
stock market, led to a firmer feeling on 
Monday, when it was no longer so 











easy to obtain the metal for 13.75c. 
Today the same condition obtains, with 
a few producers willing to sell at the 
price named, in limited quantities, 
where the freight rate is not excessive. 

The export market was rather de- 
pressed during the last week as to 


volume of sales. Prices netted pro- 
ducers here slightly more than could 
be obtained for domestic sales. The 
decline in foreign exchange—in French 
and German currency in particular— 
will without doubt have an adverse 
effect on the ability of European pur- 
chasers to buy American copper. The 
copper industry cannot expand ma- 
terially until conditions in the export 
market become more favorable. 


Lead 

The official contract price of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. was 
raised on Thursday, Nov. 2, to 7c., 
New York, the advance made on the 
previous day being to 6.75c. 

After the sudden advance of last 
week, the market has become fairly 
steady at the 7c. level. For some time, 
it has been the custom for outside metal 
brokers to set their price at an advance 
over the A.S. & R. quotation, regard- 
less of other market factors. Even 
with the advance of one-half cent 
within twenty-four hours which the 
Smelting company made, quotations 
even above 7c. were immediately heard. 
However, the business around 7.10c. 
was insignificant compared with the 
sales made by producers at the even 
price. For small quantities of spot 
lead, premiums would no doubt have to 
be paid, but there is no dearth of 
metal for November-December §ship- 
ment which reputable consumers may 
obtain at the 7c. level, and quite a large 
tonnage has been sold. 

The St. Louis market has been quiet. 
Most sales have been made at 6.80c., 
with some chemical lead bringing 6.85c. 
during the last two days, and with quo- 
tations up to 6.90c. heard. 

Zinc 

Trading was active during the week 
at prices slightly under those of the pre- 
ceding week. The metal is still in a 
strong statistical position, and the sof- 
tening in price appears to be a minor 
reaction and not due to any change in 
fundamental conditions. One producer 
was able to obtain 7.10c. per lb. for his 
zine without any difficulty, but the larg- 
est amount of business was done at the 
prices we quote. The volume of busi- 
ness in the aggregate was better than 
last week, and export sales again were 
a feature. American zine producers 
are having trouble in increasing their 
metal output because of labor scarcity 
and transportation difficulties. Good- 
sized tonnages were sold for delivery as 
far forward as next April at 5 point 
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concessions over the spot price. De- 
cember-January deliveries could have 
been had at 24-point concessions. High- 
grade zine continues to be sold at 8c. in 
satisfactory quantities. 
Tin 

Yesterday and today, the London tin 
market exhibited a not unexpected re- 
lapse, and, as the New York price is 
largely set in London, the price here de- 
clined accordingly. The level is still 
several cents above that which tin com- 
manded before the speculative move 
began, however, and consumers have 
shown not the slightest interest in buy- 
ing. Tin for February delivery has 
been held at substantially the same 
prices as have been asked for spot. 

Arrivals of tin, in long tons: Nov. 1, 
London, 50; Liverpool, 110; Straits, 35. 


Gold 
Gold in London: Nov. 2d, 92s. 4d.; 
3d, 92s. 3d.; 6th, 92s. 5d.; 7th, 92s. 6d.; 
8th, 92s. 6d. 


Foreign Exchange 
Exchanges were weak and unsettled 
during the last week. Marks reached 
new lows, and francs slipped further. 
Followers of the market predict a con- 
tinued decline in French currency and 
bonds. On Monday, Nov. 6, francs were 
6.62c.; lire, 4.1425c.; marks, 0.01y6c.; 
and Canadian dollars, 3: per cent 
premium. 
Silver 
With the exception of an advance on 
Nov. 6, caused by Indian bazaar buy- 
ing, the market has continued to sag, 
China sales being responsible for this 
condition. 
Mexican Dollars—Nov. 2d, 513; 3d, 
51; 4th, 51; 6th, 518; 8th, 508c. 


Other Metals 


Quotations cover large wholesale lots unless 
otherwise specified. 


Aluminum—General market for 99 
per cent grade, about 20@21c. per lb. 
Antimony — Chinese and Japanese 
brands, 6.60c., quiet. W. C. C., 6.90@ 
7.25c. Cookson’s “C” grade, spot, 88@ 
9c. 
Bismuth—$2.45 per lb. 
Cadmium—$1.15 per lb. 
Cobalt—Metal, $3@$3.25 per Ilb.; 
black oxide, $2 per lb. in bbls. 
Iridium—$240@$275 per oz. 
Nickel—Standard market, ingot and 
shot, 36c.; electrolytic, 39c. Outside 
market, 32@34c. per lb. 
Osmium — Pure, $70@$80 per oz. 
troy, in Los Angeles. Strong. 
Palladium—$52@$55 per oz. 
Platinum—$108 per oz. Easier. 
Quicksilver—$71@$72 per  75-lb. 
fiask. Market firm. San Francisco 
wires $70.80. 
*Selenium—Black powdered, amor- 
phous, 99.5 per cent pure, $1.90 per lb. 
Tellurium—$2.50 per lb. 
Tungsten—Powder, 75c.@$1.05 per lb. 
of contained tungsten. 
The prices of Molybdenum, Monel 
Metal, Rhodium, and Thallium are un- 
changed from prices given Nov. 4. 
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Metallic Ores 

Chrome Ore—Indian chrome ore, 
$18 per ton, c.if. Atlantic ports. Rho- 
desian and New Caledonian, $23 and 
$25 per ton. Market quiet. 

Iron Ore—Lake Superior ores, per 
long ton, Lower Lake ports: Old Range 
bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $5.95; Me- 
sabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $5.70; 
Old Range non-bessemer, 51% per cent 
iron, $5.20; Mesabi non-bessemer, 513 
per cent iron, $5.05. 

Magnetite Ore—F.o.b. Port Henry, 
N. Y.: Old bed 21 furnace, $5 per long 
ton; old bed concentrates, 63 per cent, 
$5.25; Harmony, cobbed, 63 per cent, 
$5.25; new bed low phosphorus, 65 per 
cent, $7.50. 

Manganese Ore—30c. per long ton 
unit, seaport, plus duty; equivalent to 
about 45c. Chemical ore, $70@$75 per 
gross ton. 

Molybdenum Ore—55@60c. per lb. of 
MoS; for 85 per cent MoS: concentrates, 
plus duty; equivalent to 80@85c. per lb. 


Tungsten Ore—Chinese ore, $7.50@ 
$8 per long ton unit of WO. 


Tantalum, Titanium, Uranium, Vana- 
dium, and Zircon ore are unchanged 
from the quotations published Nov. 4. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 

Joplin, Mo., Nov. 4.—Zinc blende, per 
ton, high, $44.90; basis 60 per cent 
zinc, premium, $46; Prime Western, 
$43.50@$44; fines and slimes, $483@ 
$41; average settling price, all grades 
of blende, $40.15. Calamine, basis 40 
per cent zinc, $22@$24. 

Lead, high, $90.10; basis 80 per cent 
lead, $91; average settling price, all 
grades of lead, $85.06 per ton. 

Shipments for the week: Blende, 
7,861; calamine. 106; lead, 1,228 tons. 
Value, all ores the week, $432,110. 

Sellers held up the market until late 
today, waiting higher offerings than 
buyers seemed willing to make, finally 
securing $1 to $1.50. advances. Pur- 
chases were 1,200 tons less than the 
previous week. 

Lead was advanced $3.50 per ton, 
and buyers were striving to secure an 
advantage, one over another, in ob- 
taining a share of the limited pro- 
duction. 


The usual weekly market dispatch 
from Platteville, Wis., had not been re- 
ceived at the hour of going to press. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 

Feldspar — No. 1 pottery grade, 
$6.50@$7.50 per long ton; No. 2, $4@ 
$5.50, f.o.b. North Carolina points. 
No. 1, $7.50; No. 2, $6.50, f.o.b. Con- 
necticut points. No. 1, Canadian, $20 
per net ton, f.o.b. mills. In Maine, $18 
per ton, f.o.b. cars. Trade affected by 
strikes in China and sanitary ware 
plants. 


Fluorspar—Fluxing gravel, 85 per 
cent CaF, and not over 5 per cent 
silica, $21.50, f.o.b. mines; not over 6 
per cent silica, $21; 80 per cent grade, 
not over 5 per cent silica, $20; ground 
acid grade, $45 in bulk; ground enamel- 
ing grade, $35 in bulk; packages, $4 
extra, all f.o.b. mines, Illinois. No. 1 
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lump, $30; No. 2 lump, $25, f.o.b. Illi- 
nois mines. Market quiet. 


Magnesite—$37.50 per ton, f.o.b. cars, 
California calcined, 90 per cent MgO or 
better. Market improving. 


Asbestos, Barytes, Bauxite, Chalk, 
China Clay, Emery, Fuller’s Earth, 
Graphite, Gypsum, Limestone, Mica, 
Monazite, Phosphate, Pumice, Pyrites, 
Silica, Sulphur, and Tale are unchanged 
from the prices published Nov. 4. 


Mineral Products 
Arsenious Oxide (white arsenic)— 
firm at 10.75c. per lb. 


Copper Sulphate, Potassium Sulphate, 
and Sodium Sulphate are unchanged 
from quotations of Nov. 4. 


Ferro-Alloys 


Ferromanganese — Domestic, 78@82 
per cent, $101 per gross ton, f.o.b., 
furnace. Spiegeleisen, 19@21 per cent, 
$39, f.o.b. furnace; 16@19 per cent, $38. 


Ferrotungsten—Domestic, 70@80 per 
cent W, 85@95c. per |b. of contained W, 
f.o.b. works. 

Ferrocerium, Ferrochrome, Ferro- 
molybdenum, Ferrosilicon, Ferrotita- 
nium, Ferro-uranium, and Ferrovana- 
dium are unchanged from the prices 
published Nov. 4. 


Metal Products 


Lead Sheets — Full lead _ sheets, 
10.25¢e.; cut lead sheets, 10.50c. in 
quantity, mill lots. 


Copper Sheets, Nickel Silver, and 
Yellow Metal are unchanged from the 
prices published Nov. 4. 


Refractories 
Bauxite Brick, Chrome Brick, Chrome 
Cement, Magnesite Brick, Magnesite 
Cement, Silica Brick and Zirkite are 


unchanged from the prices published 
Nov. 4. 


The Iron Trade 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 7, 1922 


Dullness in the finished-steel mar- 
kets has increased. The chief activity 
is in material for cars and locomotives. 
Buying for prompt delivery a few weeks 
ago was largely by consumers who 
were not receiving adequate deliveries 
on their old orders. Bars, shapes, and 
plates are regularly at 2.00c., wire at 
2.45c., nails at $2.70, pipe at 66 per cent 
basing discount, and black sheets at 
3.35c. to 3.50c. Sheet bars, very scarce 
a few weeks ago and easily command- 
ing $40, can now be bought easily at 
$38, if not at less, but there is no de- 
mand. 


Pig Iron.—On a smaJl transaction 
basic has declined to $29, Valley, bes- 
semer remaining at $33 and foundry at 
$30. It is doubtful whether any more 
idle merchant furnaces will resume until 
the market becomes active, and this will 
hardly occur until prices have been re- 
adjusted farther. 


Connellsville Coke-——The market re- 
mains steady at $7.50@$8 for furnace 
coke and $10@$11 for foundry. Cur- 
rent demand is light, most furnaces 
having contracts to the end of the 
year. 
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Currency and Metals in Germany 


SPECIAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


Charlottenburg, Oct. 22—The deteriorating currency in 
Germany, with its concomitant financial chaos all round, 
has led to the issue of a decree of the government forbid- 
ding invoicing in terms of foreign currency so far as 
domestic transactions are concerned. Not only has this 
decree, however, failed to attain its object to stabilize, let 
alone to improve, the mark value within Germany, as a far 
more spectacular slump resulted, but it is also bound to 
become a most dangerous handicap to the conduct of every 
raw material business, especially to that of metals. Im- 
ported ores and metals must be paid for in foreign cur- 
rency, mostly in dollars and pounds. The German buyer— 
dealer or user—must secure those foreign means of pay- 
ment either by purchasing bills at the banks or by receiv- 
ing payment in foreign currency from his customer. Now, 
the banks of Germany have stopped forward dealings in 
non-German bills because of lack of support from their 
colleagues abroad, owing to the growing distrust of other 
countries toward German financial policies. But the other 
method of invoicing imported goods in the same way as 
they have been procured has just been barred. 

Already smelters and refiners of this country are most 
reluctant to give away their gold mark metals for paper 
mark of most dubious value. Metal prices are, therefore, 
showing a constant increase. The legitimate users of 
metals are buying only from hand to mouth. Business in 
metal scrap is shrinking, for this line is usually carried on 
upon a cash basis. It is extremely difficult to find ready 
cash when money rates “unofficially” are 120 per cent per 
annum, even on good collateral. On the other hand, specu- 
lation in bullion is rampant, and bullion quotations are, 
as a rule, driven up far beyond their market level because 
of the intrinsic value of the precious metals and because 
they can be easily hoarded at home. Big Berlin banks have 
stopped dealing in future silver. 

Under the influence of exchange movements, official quo- 
tations are often ridiculous. For instance, because the 
Hamburg Exchange is sitting in a somewhat later time of 
day, in many cases wide differences exist between the 
Berlin and Hamburg quotations, but both are mostly of 
little value. The German Zine Syndicate now quotes zine 
in terms of pounds sterling instead of marks. The sources 
of supply of this metal in Germany have become very small. 
Wide margins exist between the official syndicate quota- 
tions and those of the “free trade’; the former being 
fixed for a certain period, whereas the latter are highly 
uncertain. The volume of antimony imported has been of 
late reduced to most negligible proportions. This is due 
to the diminishing demand for hard lead in the face of 
the slump in the printing and graphic trades and the 
superseding of foreign babbitt metals by home-made ones. 
Different refiners have given up the working of antimony- 
bearing scrap on account of high costs of refining. A 
notable exception is the Call antimony ore smelter, where 
quite a good proportion of this metal is turned out despite 
exchange difficulties. The Call mill belongs to a large 
metal concern of Frankfort-on-Main, which disposes of a 
great deal of virgin metal production of Germany by dis- 
tributing it to affiliated metal-manufacturing firms. 

The attitude of German copper buyers toward the policy 
of the American producers, lately somewhat embittered, 
may now be called fatalistic. It is argued here that by ruling 
out the important German outlet as a buyer of the red 
metal in America, in consequence of falling financial back- 
ing from the other side of the Atlantic, the copper situation 
may become critical later on, should home consumption of 
copper in America diminish in the future. In a talk which 
I had with a copper authority in Berlin, the thought was 
recurring that American copper producers had better not 
underestimate the German consumptive capacity for copper. 
The separation of the Nichols Copper Co. from the Copper 
Export Association and the handing over of its Paris 
agency to the Société Minerais et Metaux is taken here as 
a flaw in the strong chain of the inflexible American copper 
policy toward old Europe. 
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Movements of Ores and Metals 
for September, 1921 and 1922 
Imports and exports of the more important metals and 
ores, as shown by the returns to the Department of Com- 
merce. for September shipments, with the comparative 
figures for September, 1921, are as follows: 
IMPORTS, SEPTEMBER, 1921 AND 1922 
In Pounds, Unless Otherwise Stated 


September, September, 


1921 1922 
Antimony matte, regulus or metal................000. 1,288,072 2,110,905 
Copper 
CPrer GRMNININON Sag Oe BI yy A A eel et ee 3,915,128 7,992,820 
Concentrates, contents. ...............c0cceecee 7 1,481,743 3,758,934 
Matte and regulus, WON od wiisaic needs Heuer 1,180,364 1,064,162 


Imported from, in part 





WON ae re es dl ta go i ee Se oe 1,255,052 346,595 
Canada 26,763 30,267 
Mexico fa 24,219 316,196 
CAM les fd thio t cxebcaaceeenKd sith daasatee ae 4,498,815 
Chile. 3,583,379 5,548,325 
I Sonat eines cc tans baa. ene 8,036 
Peru 233,033 76,398 
Venezuela ne. asta 373,153 
Unrefined, black and blister 8,614,851 37,052,679 
Refined, in bars and plates. .................... ag 9,213,018 6,747,981 
Olel for remaniacture. ... 2.5 occ cee cceucdcccess 1,330,490 253,675 
Composition metal, co pper ‘chief value.............. 10,284 297,537 
Lead 
ns ONIN eG rE TO 3, Oh ears ci ea 916,246 5,412,260 
REDE CUNO on ro 2 Fea ce Ges Le GaE Goalie hatin 35,968,864 
Imported from, in part 
Net Secret a a eee Mire as alee ae 401,069 3,945,530 
Mexico. Peadee eee ey oe eS em 375,060 36,578,204 
Gna rad ere ince Sie a ality a hs oad 29,682 329,300 
Wa P IN MINONE Focal a4.c%sic xa Sees wielacis ste Genes 2,005,484 554,314 
Manganese ore, lone tons. . ... 5... 5. ks kc cc ccacccces 14,732 46,869 
"UMMMNN GUO: TONANOMB 2 55-6 dks 8 once ds Ki ew ivcceesce 21,194,814 28,671,616 
STII EIN rays aca FS Sisal Se 14,627 17,872 
Imported from 
SII ne Sh oh er tient wag Beg 14,627 17,872 
AIR Ned ORO MIN COINS trots asst 2 iekea ees das 664 1,227 


Tin bars, blocks and pigs. Bee ae ee cs Lan A ee cope ST 5,796,186 7,378,710 
Imported from, in part 


United Kingdom............ hace 5 aetteaeana 1,375,549 392,190 
British Straits Settlements. ............0.....0004 3,714,741 5,364,428 


Ee PEE RIMINI re oS a sa rai was dae eae aa oad 500,992 
ERE a cain oe a see cad aid idle eracg dala ga we Se 672,296 1,121,100 
Zine: 
RII Sol or cin So ee ot oe Are OS al eee 1,722,089 
POG ON HN EME OES 5. oecisciie ss ok Soa cicactaciece (axvowetes 1,774 


EXPORTS OF COPPER, LEAD AND ZINC 


In Pounds 
September, September, 





1921 1922 

Copper 
Ores, concentrates, matte and regulus (copper content) ......... 12,952 
Copper duet manuiinetures Of. «oo... cc cciccccaavseas  waidess ’ 59,323,273 
Unretined, black and Diiste®.... 2. cece ccwws 12,885 1,071 
Refined, in ingots and bars........ Saka aan .... 60,169,763 51,246,231 

Exported to 

NE a cddccue caves tn ae<ts Gata eae ee 2,879,685 4,765,442 
MOM eal alan ale She 2a) ave Se Basa 9 eel ne Were oe ee 7,100,177 11,036,902 
CAND io anos. cocks Licence deostecacewaucs Se eee 
ROR oid 3:5 ke 167,927 4,739,656 
WGA 5 oo. cede esc 2,691,234 1,225,328 
RIM aE POR Cah crate a lates was a Sr, ea was oars 650,968 471,356 
SUMING Se pein carcis cumcd we cateansne saweaoes 754,400 1,538,939 
NR FIREROD METTIGMNOIEIN S = 3.6 6/6 ksere)eaa ns Gena esate ois saa 2,688,620 7,646,814 
CMM Gout oo eaa cus etone en aaa aie Seat a 107,696 120,685 
Gy ea ara a 5 9-s nha ee oer 4,892,171 1,792,000 
MN aie 25 04 ditea od ctieie alee Sa ea Oe ae ee 12,096,095 448,000 
ROUGE COIN ooh 5 cid a ncia 0h alee ee oa we as 1,141,357 1,261,878 
Old ENNIS tea atn ok ois ce dele oa eS panes 130,890 693,502 
Composition me etal, co ‘ppe Gluee WANG: soda. cciae ce eek 5,386 


inte AW CUNOM Ss oc Sone oe oe cared oo hase » Bt oe ee 84,125 177,629 
RIS one cide hd sw ce wae eens fee 494,254 272,435 
Wire except insulated. ............. jel dincai a lreaete t 399,576 955,803 


UR AAtE WRI COIN S55 ionic cece ces seaneemem agieeeiedes 808,882 
Lead 
Pigs and bars 
er: ne pal ete ob cote ee Care 2 eee ar 87,284 51,536 
From foreign ore. rare a en apne re 6,394,017 2,451,660 
Exported to 
Cee intestines eater. aSea eure 2,691,844 896,367 


Netherlands............ 


See eras Berd 112,104 224,062 
United ee 


eee ee 2,240,950 560,262 


Brazil.. Res a a esa Sea aaa © xe ee 227,149 347,402 
Japan... BE Ta Meh 2 tata er ee aaa aa EEZGGCO kekicwcs 
CUCM CURRIN Soo eee ee ce eae 33,254 475,103 
Zine 
CI reo wa ta Aidan ane do See Rw Asa eae eee eek 85,725 2,756,904 
Spelter 
NGAI 2 coca goss ac ods a neclnhe wan 341,574 2,231,792 
WUMs NOMI cn sie ons tise otngs ceneeus eae a a eaeares 100,000 
Total zine slabs MM DWOEN O25 hc ncwusene es. 341,574 2,331,792 
Exported to 
ER So vratwaydcuivascwkaGadacmeuake Ieecwaees 1,803,228 
NING S53 od wah bos asd ed atorind ka ed oe a 5,032 
Japan. 4 Eten deca xa ee ae exes 336,268 56,010 
Other countries. ee ch ey 5,306 467,522 
In sheets and strips. . Se era Sinn ucaet werediiaaias 285,483 719,143 





Zine dust. sana Lik duke hed eas tae ee 342.226 
Other zinc manufactures. ........----:ccccccececeees 79,916 
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New Jersey Zinc Co. 


A statement of the New Jersey Zinc Co. for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1922, follows: 


Income (including dividends from subsidiary com- 
panies) after déductions for expenses, taxes, main- 
tenance, repairs, betterments, depreciation and 
SRUENIRIIR EIEN cock cect do ane aiid aia Rial pai Mune iS wee MCHA 

Deduct interest on first mortgage bonds............ 


Net income 
Deduct: 


Interest on stock subscriptions......... $50.58 
Dividend, 2 per cent, payable Nov. 10, 
ROE bibs ewes Kis Senin whe wigs OHSS One BIW 964,706.00 


Le Roi No. 2, Ltd. 


Gold, Copper; British Columbia 


$1,772,570.81 
40,000.00 


964,7 


$1,732,570.81 


56.58 





$767,814.23 


A report of the operations of Le Roi No. 2, Ltd., for 1921 
(Exchange 


states that a loss of £19,977 4s. 2d. was incurred. 
is taken at $4.85 per £1.) 





Profit and loss account follows 


. DEBIT 
é s. 4d. 
To ore-production account, and pumping. 3,552 1 1 
Concentration account... . 0.0... ccc ccc ccc ccc cceccces 4,565 9 2 
Miscellaneous and interest. ...........0 0000 ce eee eee ee eeees 350 17 8 
8,468 7 I1 
SMUT PEIIOUMIGRTS ani ne soo ob icnin ca viccsceesescesasaes 1475 7 10 
Loss on realization of investments.................000eee ees 1588 19 7 
Van Roi Mining Co., Ltd., amount written off. ............... 10,033 8 7 
RON NINNR Soo i fas Gig eds ca wala iss weave, wind asta cays, a i arerse ai 269 19 O 
ROS SER oo ie occ o's ar 6s! acwdias a's Ww Hee wins ws or dalersee 1575 0 4 
Asdtt foes, London. ........6..65 ccc cc cecccccccsmeccececces 31 10 O 
OPBUCUE ORDONIIR, os ioc ck voc a ccc eddnssesegecascan swe 186 6 3 
23,628 19 6 
CREDIT 
= s. -d. 
By sales of concentrates. ........... 0.0 cece eee e eee e ec eees 2,201 4 1 
Concentrates on hand..............cc ccc c eee cece cece scene 444 3 5 
Miscellaneous receipts: ce es & 
DUI 6 St a Sin gaia lew wise wate 41 15 11 
Sales of shares.....................-.-. 22 14 4 
—_—_—- 64 10 3 
2,709 17 9 
Interest and dividends on investments................00000% 933 15 1 
SUE INE IE CORE S26 5 aa nie ie giv 00s ns 0:0. 4 040 6 2d weed wesw’ S 2 <6 
Balance as per balance sheet. .............0.0cccececeeeeees 19,977 4 2 
; 23,628 19 6 
Balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1921, follows: 
DEBIT 
To capital authorized £ a: “ad 
120,000 shares of £5 each issued and fully paid............. 600,000 OO 0 
Sundry creditors 5 s. d. 
ee RO ee ee eet 31 10 O 
MIAMI oes Biss this so ave scere tee eib ach are avete 2,119 1 6 
oe 2,150 11 6 
MTGOIATOON MIVIGOMIS. 5 coc once ccc ccs ences ccrosecceseves or 6 668lCUCD 
General reserve account. .........0-. 0.0.0 e cece cece eee ee een 20,000 OO 0O 
Reserve against contingencies. ...............00eeee ese eeee 3,354 6 6 6—O 
Bank of Montreal, Rossland. ................cccccccecceces 1630 12 4 
627,202 19 0 
CREDIT 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
By property account ae Been aces an 539,529 5 0 
s. d. 
Less sales......... 254 8 7 
Written off....... z 2 3 
256 10 10 
———_—_—_—— 539,272 14 2 
Mine exploration and development at 
Dec. 31, 1920, including 
ee EO eee 36,879 14 2 
Add, expenditure during year.......... 49 7 11 
— 36,929 2 
Mine machinery and plant as of Sept. 
DE ne calls pets ie Sine 6s 1,241 7 4 
Surface improvements and buildings at 
os ie esas <= *+<> _ + ; 
Add, expenditure during year.......... 
” as 3,815 8 9 
ine equipment as at Sept. 30, 1920.. 5,802 10 10 
Ore concentration plant at Dee. 31, 1920 2,476 O 9 
Add, expenditure during year. . : 5517 15 «5 sii se ak 


Credits (Continued) 


Office furniture, survey and assay equipment, at Sept. 30, 1920. 
Unexpired liability MAES TABTNOD 6 56.6055 66 5 a osc ee 
Stores on hand 


PUNE SUINOND 52 ono nov ddd nse sbs Me ah ees ccbaneues 
* Is. 700 shares of £1 each, fully paid, in Cloncurry Syndic: ate, 
Min ise osama pine acelin iwi elas ci tapes lvea phibe aaa siel & ale x 
Shares in Van Roi Mining Co., Ltd. (in liquidation).. 
63,193 ordinary shares of Is. each, PRI oo 6:5 aaseae 5 hows 
10,483 preference shares of £1 each, fully paid. 
.447 shares of £1 each, fully paid, in Dobbin & Cloncurry Mines. 


£ i. & 
Van Roi Mining Co., Ltd. (in liquida- 
tion) loan account and interest there- 
GNI Sis sis Soak Carentescaeeae 17,046 1 ~ 
£ d. 
Less reserve... .. 5,962 12 9 
Amount written 
SEs. SO © F 


15,996 1 4 


Advances re. Cloncurry (Queensland) 

BUONO 56 6, 66s osscs) sp pdasigG. 0815 
Sundry investments at cost £500 Nat. 

war bonds, 1923. 486 5 0 
£4,400 Canadian Pacific _ Railway 


4 per cent debenture stock.. ; 3,674 O O 
I UN a ices Soe ich es atin te 
Profit-and-loss account 

GOR TOPERO GOGE .. . 5.85655. 2584 oa es 19,977 4 2 
Less balance brought forward from last 

REE cae Sook Simchas eee eee 33800 2 & 








The report states further: 


50 2 
369 7 1 
1,433 1 10 
44430 5 
es 2 7 
2,500 0 0 
8 2 

> ee @ 

249 14 3 
1,050 0 0 
4,734 9 10 
or 6S. @ 
ae 6gCU® 


16,401 1 6 


627,202 19 0 


“The mill started to operate as soon as the preliminary 


modifications had been completed. 


Water concentration 


began on Aug. 16, about six weeks prior to beginning 
flotation concentration, which had been retarded owing to 
delay of delivery of the plant on the part of the manu- 


facturers. 


The results were that 6,910 tons feed was obtained, 


assaying 0.174 oz. of gold and 0.38 per cent of copper per ton, 
which resolved into 714,671 tons of concentrates assaying 
1.0327 oz. of gold and 2.03 per cent of copper per ton; and 
6,195.329 tons of tailing assaying 0.075 oz. of gold and 0.19 


per cent of copper. 


“Total milling costs, including removal of dump and 
placing on railway, were $3.182 per ton milled. The value 
of the concentrates produced averaged $28.639 per ton, but 
from this $10.4822 had to be deducted for total smelting 
charges plus $0.2044 for switching and umpire charges. 

“From the technical standpoint the results were satis- 
factory, and the proportion of the valuable contents ex- 
tracted was as large as the economic limit permitted. 
Greater extraction could have been made, but the additional 
cost of the increased saving would not have been justified 


even under improved general conditions. 


“Financially, the results were not as anticipated. There 
were numerous uncontrollable factors which prevented the 


attainment of this end. 


“The actual large-scale operation, as is usual with an 


innovation in treatment, 


indicated alterations and modifi- 


cations which were effected as speedily as possible, but 
certain of these took considerable time in obtaining the 


necessary equipment. 


“Other adverse factors consisted of delay in delivery of 
flotation equipment and further delay through defective 
preliminary design; heavy cost of removal dumps due to 
exceptional severity of weather conditions; increase of $1.25 
per ton in direct and additional increase in indirect smelting 
charges; and prevailing low prices of copper and silver. 

“In spite of the important improvements which amelio- 
rated the operations toward the end of the campaign, we 
could not foresee the possibility of profitable milling under 
the prevailing conditions, and were obliged to recommend 
its discontinuance at the end of last January.” 
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*Cents per share. {Bid or asked. Q, Quarterly. SA, Semi-annually. M, 

Monthly. K, Irregular. I, Initial. X, Includes extra. 

Toronto quotations courtesy Hamilton B. W ills; Spokane, Pohlman Investment 
Co: Salt Lake, Stock and Mining Exchange; Los Angeles, Chamber of Mines 
and Oil; Colorado Springs, The Financial Press, N 


Mining Corp. Can..... Toronto 1 | 1 Sept. ’20,Q 
Nipissing........... N.Y.Curb 6 5} 
Ontario Silver....... New York 7 7 
Temiskaming....... ‘Toronto *32 4 *30: *3 % ; 
5 45 4; Jan. ’19, 


| 
Stock Exch. High Low Last Last Div. | Stock High Low Last Last Div. 
COPPER GOLD F 
Ahmeek.. Boston 59 57: ! ’ Alaska Gold......... 1 3 oP 
Alaska- Br. Col. N.Y. Curb 2 3 7 Aug. ’22, Q $1.00 Alaska . Zeman i i i eeteehwctiee -xyEs 
er ce 20 MMR eS ile IR as chen de sa) #381 #36) #36) 00071 1T TT! nes 
Anaconda.......... New York 51 4e 303 og 20 Q 100 Carson Hill. + 74 63 6} eA OnL so ee 
Arcadian Consol..... Boston 2} 4 24 ae Cresson Consol. G..; N.Y. Curb 2% 2) 25% Oct.22Q. 0.10 
Ariz. Com’l......... Boston 73 a 7. Oct. °18 Q " 050 Dome Mines........ New York 46 39% 45% Oct. ‘22,Q 0 50 
Big Ledge. . .. N.Y. Curb *10 an Mies, ek G aiden Cycle....... Colo. Springs... aay 91 June ’21,Q 0.02 
Bingham Mines.. Bosten 17; 163 17 Sept. *19, Q 0.25 Fe - Consol..... N.Y. Curb *8 *6 *7 Dee. 19, 0.05 
Calumet & Arizona.. Boston 55 513 55 Sept. ’22,Q 0:50 ollinger Consol..... Toronto 12.70 12.60 12.60 Nov. "22, 0.05 
Calumet & Hecla.... Boston 280 265 270 Aug. ’22,Q 500 Ilomestake wemneett New York 72 71 72 «Oct. '22, ™ 6.25 
Canada Copper..... N. Y. Curb *3 *2 *2 Keora.......... Toronto —_ “8 OO can 
Centennial......... Boston 3 8 &. bine 18,,SA° 100 Kirkland Lake.. Toronto ER OER. OA eo eer | 
Scots: Sei ah hg Mata OB Giietecn: teme GEER GR be Bg oo 
b ecssncets ew York ; ; iy he Sa. eae . . . Sept. °22, .25 
ema Ree BE OBL Bigg” ox | Rema OR” Fie ee ea ag oe 
ange...... oston i + Mar. ’22 L@e a. ct. '20, , 
Crystal Copper...... Bost 3 13 z Schumacher......... Toronto 41 40 M55 2 
ee ae —_ 2 Mi aPiai $30,Q° 0.25 | Teck Hughes....... Toronto Ue A ON react ans oe 
East Butte......... Boston 9° t 9° Bee. 19, A 0.50 Tom Reed. Reser oei. Los Angeles *88 *85 *85 Dec. ’19, a 
First N: ational.. Boston Curb 52 49° 50 Feb. 19, SA 0. 15 United Eastern...... N. Y. Curb 1 1 & 13 Oct. "22, Q 0.15 
ae - piss oes Boston 13 1} Rabe sees aes vote Consol. . - om oan pm 06 sf Jan. ‘20,9 0.01 
adsden er.... BostonCurb * * * te ipond Cons... . oronto 6 MOM oat cca oa ee 
Geanby ene oo ; Beaton Cus ae f. af May 19 ‘Q * 4025 White Caps Mining.. N. Y. Curb mie See | OR oe 
Greene-Cananea..... New York 28} 22 25 Nov.'20,Q 0.50 | Wright-Hargreaves.. Toronto 3.35 3.25 3.35 Oct.'22, 0.05 
Hancock............ Boston 23 2} kt ee Yukon Gold........ N.Y.Curb *86 *70 *70 June’l8, 0.024 
Howe Sound..... N. Y. Curb 3 3 3 Jan. ’21,Q 0.05 GOLD AND SILVER 
Inspiration Consol.. New York 37. 32%)=S 37,“ Oct. °28,Q 1.00 | Boston & Montana... N.Y.Curb *11 Se SUG ve ccwadeuens ae 
Iron Cap........... Boston Curb 46 «674 53 Sept.’20,K 0.25 Cons. Virginia...... Sat Pyaneede 2... «cc. 8B i. ..iticc, ; 
Isle Royale... -eese+ee Boston 20 19 20 Aug. ’22, 0.50 Dolores Esperanza... N. Y. Curb 3 2} 23 Oct. °22°°°° 2°50 
— Gu eaeas a = 7 354 Dee. ’20,Q 0.50 = oe ian a N. Y. Curb *4 *2 RS : 
aweenaw.......... oston 3 i Ps eo ke MacNamara M.&M. N. Y. Curb *9 *7 *7_ May ’l0, 0.024 
Lake Copper........ Boston 33 38 Mees Wee. Aes Tonopah Belmont... N.Y. Curb 1x 13 1 %July '22, ; 
Magma Copper. Beas NY. Curb segs 34, Jam. '19,Q "0.50 Tonopab Divide,.... N.Y. Curb #76 ‘a a Ce 
ason Valley . ¥. Curl 3 ee heer tas onopah Extension.. N. Y. Curb 3 34 Oct. "22.6 0.05 
Mass Consolidated... Boston 23 2 2} Nov. ’°17,Q 1.00 Tonopah Mining.... N.Y. Curb 2s 2as 24 Oct. 22 SA, ; 
ieee Copper. . . New York % 264 27: Aug. ’22) Q 0.50 West End Consol.... N.Y. Curb - 13 Sept. "2. a Ss 
Michigan........... $ 4 ! 1 
Mohawk... 72... Boston 56554 55} July °22,Q 1.00 | Caledonia N.Y.C — “LEAD *8 Jan. ’21 
Mother Lode Goa... N.Y.Curb ........ Wf June 22.8 0:50 | Gardif M&M... ie “a wae aha 6S 
ae eo New York is 133 15 Bavt.’20 0°25 ardiff M. & M..... Salt Lake 35 35 35 Dee. ’20, 0.15 
New Cornelia....... Boston 17} 183 173 Aug. °22! 0.33 Sehecieee ie all... * Salt take #20 18) ere" min” te 
Se ats ; ‘ 7. Seen Ses . olumbus Rexa alt lake . * Why 72 : 
ttaen” eens a els oar” ean" Oct. *18, Q 0.25 —. mae Ss Montreal 264 253 253 Oct. ’20,Q 0.624 
opper........ N.Y.Curb "49 "40 *4@ ..... ok Cae lag! 3 ee * * « ’ = 
Greco estat Boies a & bs =~ ae 8 ‘| Bleetrie Point — — Ld 3 ~ Mey 36. aa .-= 
eae oston } 5 Aug. ’22, ; Pen a i ; ’ : 
Phelps Dodge.....\. Open Mar. +170 1160 5° Oct. 122 1:00 oe es ed oo a A 
ney. oston..... ar. ’20, a Silver. Spok i F 
Ray Consolidated... New York 14 13, 133 Dee. '20,Q 0:25 | Grand Central. 2. Satake = #1 F957) "61 gauan Kor 
ae Be aa ia d . N. = Curb i i b: ee eee Hecla_Mining....... N. Y. Curb 8} 75 73 Sept.'22,Q 0.15 
Sas Cone... oe * 40; 4 * Apr. '22,K 2.00 Iron Blossom Con... N.Y. Curb #28 *28° «#28 Apr. 22, ° 0.023 
oo icles “eS #604654 Nov. 17, 0.35. | Magsh_Mines....... fice 13m 8 
saa Bos York v gout ogft Jan. °20,Q 0.25 Prince Conecl....... Salt Lake #12 ¥*103 *11 Nov.*i7, °° 0.023 
as pis mois 8 oe 2 4 g foe ese neers sees Rambler-Cariboo.... Spokane *4 #33 #33 Feb. 719," 0.01 
a & Boston. . : Vi LF % ..... ite"? ee Stewart Mines...... N. Y. Curb *7 "6 *7 Dee. "15, 0.05 
enn. C. & C. cfs.. New York 93 3 9} May ’18,I 1.00 oe Snake 21° 
Soins Bost *50° May 13 Tamarack-Custer.... Spokane 3.00 3.00 3.00 Jan. ’21,K 0.04 
Unit AV ccde Bx wees cera ie mae ;N ay | 2’ 0.10 Tintic Standard..... Salt Lake 3.35 3.05 3.25 Sept. 122, K 0.05 
a Boston = P24 26 Now (22Q 0-23 | Utah Aper......... Boston $23 2% Nov.’20,K 0.25 
Utah Copper........ New York 65} 60 653 Sept.’22,Q 0.50 |. — ae ~ 
Utah Metal ET. Boston 1? 1 Dec. °17, 0.30 Bethlehem Steel “B New York 72 664 703 Oct. ’22 1.2 
Vict So 2 : Ces BIS. ods Sac Pittsburgh 3 Oe. We ead xe as 
oo sean da _ #90 Rete, Wek Char. Iron, pid. ‘ Detr it 2 2 i Se rae ar 
Wolverine.......... Boston 8} 8 ee re torado fue ron CW LOE i 85 29° May ’21 0.75 
pee eee Col. Fuel & Iron, pfd. .New York wee Pe 105 Aug. ’22 2.00 
NICKEL-COPPER t+ NT , a eee 
, tt. North’n Iron Ore New York 344 32: 34) Nov. '20 1.50 
Internat. Nickel..... New York 15 142 15% Mar. °19, 0.50 | Inland Steel......... N. Y. Curb cos acg, 40h Sept, “22 1.00 
Internat. Nickel, pfd. New York 80 80 80 Nov. ’22,Q 1.50 Mesabi Iron........ N. Y. Curb 113 9} BEN So aie satan esas 
; ‘ ; LEAD Replogle Steel.. New York 29} 26} eo Pe earies 
Carnegie Lead & Zine Pittsburgh 53 51 Satan beets oo mead Republic I. & Steel New York 514 47 50} May ’21 1.50 
\ $ i y 
— - : a a“ > o- ‘ = 7 is 4 His 2 Sept. ag 8 1 “a a Iron o .7 — York 853 80; 85 Jan. ’22 tae 
ational Lead, pfc New York i i Sept. ’22,, 1.7 Sloss-Sheffield S. & I. New York 45 42 44 Feb. ’21 1.50 
St. Joseph Lead. .... New York 19s 17] 19° Sept.’22;,,Q 0.25 U.S. a re New York 107F 103k 107 Sept. '22 1.25 
QUICKSILVER . S. Steel, pfd...... New vor < $ (19$ 11205 Aug. ’22 ‘23 
New ae 2 Boston *10 *10 ee Vi irginia I.C.&C.. New York 59} 59 59} Jan. 722 1.50 
a eae ol Virginia I.C.&C. pid. New York 86 85 85 July ’22 2.50 
ZINC VANADIUM 
Am. Z. L. & 8. _ oe York 18: 17; 18: May ’20, 1.00 Vanadium Corp..... New York 41; 35¢ 393 Jan.’21,Q 1.00 
Am. Z. L. &S.pfd.... New York 54 ry 52} 543 Nov. ’20, Q 1.50 ASBESTOS 
Butte C. &Z........ New York 7 7 June ’18, 0.50 Asbestos Corp...... Montreal 69 664 663 Oct. ’22,Q 1.50 
Butte & Superior.... New York 334 2) 334 Sept. 20, 1.25 Asbestos Corp. pfd... Montreal 85 82 83 Oct. '22,Q 1.75 
ae —— Prat . — _ oan" = Dec. ’20,Q 0.50 SULPHUR 
ew Jersey Zn...... N. Y. Cur 16 1 Aug. ’22,Q 2.00 Freeport Texas...... New York 23} 214 227 Nov. 719, 1.00 
Yellow Pine......... LosAngeles *75 *75 *75 Sept.’20,Q 0.03 ‘tems re New York 67 62; 653 Sent. *22, Ox 1.00 
SILVER Amer, Metal... LINING. SMELTING AND REFINING ‘i 
Batopolias Mining. .. New York 3 $ & Dec. ™,7 123 mer. Metal........ New t O1 k 47} 46 4 Sept. a4; 0. 
Beaver Consol....... Toronto *32° *31 #32) May ’20,K 03 | Amer. Metal pfd.... New Yok 1175 110. 1125 Sept. 122, Q 1.75 
: : ’ ; Amer. Sm. & Ref..... New York 59 533 594 a 1,Q 1.00 
Coniagas........... Toronto 2.10 2.00 2.10 May ’21,Q 123 7 . 4 
e * * * , Amer. Sm.& Ref. pfd New York 103 102 103" Sep 2 Q 1.75 
Crown Reserve...... Toronto 28 24 24 Jan. ’17, 05 Wok 3 3 *y 
Kerr Lake. . “"" N.Y. Curb 33 34 3% Oct. °22,Q 121 Am. Sm. Sec. pfd. A. New York 1003 100 1002 Oct. 22, 3 1.50 
La Rose Toronto *26 *23 *26 Apr. ’22 * | U.S. Sm. R. & M... New York 40 38 40 Jan. °21, 0.50 
erg omnes ees. : * 950’ M. pfd. New York 46 453 46 Oct.’22Q. 0.873 
McKinley-Dar.-Sav.. Toronto #23 *22) *23 Oct. ’20,Q 03 | U.S. Sm.R.& M. pid. I ‘ a 


o 


Trethewey.......... Toronto 
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Current Prices of Mine Materials and Supplies 


RISE AND FALL OF THE MARKET 


Advances—Wrought-pipe discounts reduced two points on 
Pittsburgh basing card of Oct. 19; equivalent to rise of $4 
per ton. Steel sheets, spikes and track bolts about 10c. 
per 100 lb. higher at mill. Both white and red lead, dry 
and in oil, advanced ic. per lb., f.o.b. New York. Yellow 
pine structural timbers up 50c. in Kansas City and $1 
per M. ft. in Minneapolis, during month. Lumber prices 
fairly firm elsewhere throughout the country. 

Declines—Steel shapes quoted at $2@$2.10 as against $2 
@$2.25 per 100 lb., one month ago. Quoted as low as $1.90 
on attractive tonnages, and at a maximum of $2.10 where 
orders involve special considerations and speed in shipment. 
Despite firmness of linseed oil market in New York, Chicago 
dropped 3c. per gal. during month; declines also reported 
in Dallas, Montreal and other points. Explosives cheaper 
in Minneapolis and Seattle. 


SHEETS—Quotations are per 100 lb. in various cities from warehouse also the 
base quotations from mill: 


Pittsburgh, San 
Large St. Fran- New 
~_ Annealed Mill Lots Louis Chicago cisco York 
No. 10.... .... $2.50@$2.85 $4.10 $4.00 $4.35 $4.19 
Black’ 
IO 26 ohh ki Boome Sas “S85 4.85 5.90 4.90 
Galvanized 
No. 28 . 4.35 485 5.85 5.95 6.75 5.90 





STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Chicago for carload or larger lots: 
——Pittsburgh——~ 


One 
Current Year Ago Birmingham Chicago 
Standard bessemerrails.............. $43.00 $45.00 ...... $43.00 
Standard openhearth rails........ 43.00 47.00 $43.00 43.00 


TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: 





——— Pittsburgh San Bir- 
One Year _ Fran- ming- 
Current Ago Chicago St. Louis cisco ham 


Standard spikes, ;%-in. 

and larger..........$2.75@ 3.00 $2 30@2.40 $2.55 $3.02} $4.45 $3.29 
Track bolts........ . 3.85@4.50 2 25@3.55 3.65 4.02} 5.45 4.29 
Standard section angle 

bars........ 2.95 2:4> 2.40 2.92' 410 2 94 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—Following are base prices f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh 
and Birmingham together with quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at 
places named: 





Bir- 
Pitts- ming- San 
burgh, ham New St. Chi- Fran- 
Mill Mill York Dallas T.ouis cazo cisco 
Beams, 3 to I5in... $2.00@$2.10 $2 40 $3.14 $4.20 $3.00 $3.02) $3.25 
Channel, 3to I5in.. 2.00@ 2.10 2.40 3.14 4.20 3.00 3.023 3.25 
Angles, 3 to 6 in., } 

Sc ee . 2002 2.10 240 3.14 4.20 3.00 3.023 3.25 
Tees, 3in.andlarger 2 00°) 2.10 2.40 3.14 4.20 3.00 3.023 3.25 
Plates...... 1. £00 2.25. 2.40 3.14 4.50 -3.00 3.024 3°40 
WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price, f.o.b. New York and east of Missouri 


River, on regular grades of bright and galvanized are as follows: 


Hercules red strand, all constructions................0.00eceeceeecee 25% 
<CRRE Stel FOUN ISMN TODE: . .. <5. <i5.5.5i0.5: 0s dee sgies sees bceeees ales « 274% 
Galvanized steel rigging and guy rope..........0 cece eee c eee ee aeeee 121% 
Hound strand tron and tron tiller... o.oo cose csesesecwesecesetaces 10% 
Pipweteel Pound Strand Pope... 5. ./60' 5-5 ss sec sed orden diese oss anes cae 40% 
Special steel round strandrope.................0.-. ; 35% 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
Drill Rod (from list). ................6... .2.. 55@60% 40% 50% 





WROUGHT PIPE—The following discounts are to jobbers for ecarload lots on the 
latest Pittsburgh basing card: 


Steel Tron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
BUTT WELD—.......... 1 to 3 66 54} : to 14 34 19 
LAP WELD—....... 2} to 6 63 513 i to 6 323 19 





STEEL PIPE—From warehouses at the places nz mel the following discounts 
for hold steel pipe: 

















Black ———. 
New York Chicago St. Louis 
23 to'6in. lap welded. ................. 54% 1%, 107, 
CAST-IRON PIPE —The following are prices per net ton for carload lots: 
New York 
One San Fran- 
Current Year Ago Birmingham Chicago St. Louis cisco 
6in. and over $55 30 $47.30°°48.30 $43.00 $48.70 $49.00 $51.00 
Nuts— New York Cleveland Chicago 
Hot pressed, sq., per 100 Ib. Off list.. wie $1200 $3.00 $4.00 
Co' d punched, sq., per 100 Ib. Off list.. ; 1.00 3.00 4.00 
New Cleve- 
MACHINE BOLTS— York land Chicago 
JAS sO oS 20 % 50% 50% 
Button head bolts, with hex. nuts....... Lin ee | ee TRO a 





en” TILE—Price per block in carload lots to contractor for hollow build- 
ing tile 


——New York—~ Perth 

Current One San Amboy 

on Year Chi- Phila- St. Fran- ae oe 
Trucks Ago eago = delphia’_~=Louis cisco Factory 
4x12x12.... $0.123) $0.1137 $0.0808 $0.12 $0.095 $0.108 ........ 
6x12x12.... .18°4 . 1516 AES cece, 134 BERR. dinette. 
8«12x12.... . 2305 . 2021 . 1516 . 1875 4 -244 $0.2147 


LUMBER—Prices of rough Douglas Fir No. 1 common, in carload lots to dealers, 
in yards at San Francisco. To contractors, $2 per M. ft. additional. 


6-8 and 10-16-18 and 22 and 


12 Ft. 20 Ft. 24Ft. 25 to 32 Ft. 
PRO SRO foo c segs ces aastases, ROS $33.00 $33.00 $35.00 
PRUNING sie hn ott NOS cus aera 30.00 33.00 33.00 36.00 
4x4-6 and 8.. Be renal eeu iat ta ane 30.00 33.00 34.00 37.00 


Wholesale prices se de: ales TS of long leaf yellow pine. To contractors in New York 
City, delivered from lighters or cars to job, $5 additional. 


—New York—— ——Chicago 





20 Ft. 22-24 20 Ft. 22- 
and Under Ft. and Under 24 Ft. 
DEMEANOR Coos Loss od eainitaes $47.00 $48.00 $45.00 $47. 00 
PEMD COMORUO: 550.0 5de ce aneaect 50.00 51.00 48.00 50.00 
DENG TD CEES 2. oss esate 56a RA 54.00 55.00 51.00 53.00 
Other Cities 12s U2In. 
——8 x8-In. x 20 Ft. and Under—— 20 Ft. and Under 
Pine Fir Hemlock Spruce Pine Fir 
BUG eel copes! maha ene ode. eras Reis eats 
ROME 55 ec cclk Se $40. G0: -$50700 202 Ses $45.00 $64.00 
DAGIIMOAN 6.5 ssn odie Sec ers 6 50.00 50.00 $35.00 $38.00 78.00 50.00 
SNE Sir cist. c cis el” | Rees 36589 SO20d. SOLE och ices 39.75 
Minneapolis............ A700 =~39575 AW: wc. 50.00 39.75 
Kansas City. Cae augue 47.00 47.00 47.00 49.50 49.50 ...... 
Birmingham. . peat See! kG econ Saas pitted lst | 
NAILS—The following quotations are per keg from warehouse: 
Pittsburgh, San St. Mon- 
Mill Chieago Francisco Dallas Louis treal 
i ET $2.70 $3.10 $4.00 $5.00 $3.60 2 
Res eps leas hoe 3,00 5.50 5.65 7.75 6.00 5.00 


PORTL: AND CEMENT—Prices to contractors per bbl. in carload lots without 
bays. Cash discount not deducted. 


Current One Month Ago One Year Ago 


NewYork, del. by truck........ $2.60 $2.60@2.75 $2.40 
IBCRIO: 6.6 o5 «ies os cloeueks 2.20 2.20 1.97 
Cleveland, f.o.b 2.46 2.46 2.28 





LIME—Warehouse prices: 
Hydrated, per Ton Lump, per Barrel280-Ib.net 


Finishing Common Finishing Common 
New York.......... am a: 17 $13.10 ss 63% $2.75@$3. 134 
San Francisco. .......... 22.0 16.00 . (180-Ib net) 1. 75 








LINSEED OIL—These prices are per gallon: 
New York———¥ 1 ——Chicago—— 











One One 
; Current YearAgo Current Year Ago 
Raw in barrel (5 bbl. lots).......... $0.93 $0.72 $0.94 $0.72 
WHITE AND RED LEAD—Base price in cents per pound: 
Red. —White—— 
Current 1 Year Ago Current Yr. Ago 
Dry Dry 
or or 
Drv In Oil Dry InOil In Oil In Oil 
T0043. eee so esos aie css 3.2) 4.73 2.23 65S 35 Ho 
25 and 50-Ib. kegs........ 13:59 5:00 12.50 14:00 13:50 2.56 
HOSE— 
: . Fire 50-Ft. Lengths 
Underwriters’ 2}-in. coupled...... ies Dec emh ence nde eats: 493c per ft. 
Air 
First a Second Grade 
ctiy..) SP Her iss. a asdCe ae luneSlca $0. $0. 223 
Steam—Discounts ll List 
First grade...... 50-5% Second grade....50-10% Third grade......... 60% 





RUBBER BELTING—tThe following discounts from list apply to transmission 
rubber and — —— 











Competition. . cwéssinn Meee DOS BEN bao oon peas nets 60-5% 
LEATHER BELTING—List price per ply, 12-in. wide, per lin. ft. $2. 88. 

Grade Discount from list 
PEE Sie aeida We GS ROOTES Sle A ea a ee ees 40—5% 
BRS ca ao puck ee reals ered, ee nec are ot ae mien eects 30—5% 


fz or cut, best grade, 40%, 2nd grade, 50%. 
RAWHIDE LACING For laces i in sides, best, 48c. per sq.ft.; 2nd, 43c. 
| Semi-tanned: cut, 40%; sides, 48c. per 'sq.ft. 


PACKING—Prices per pound: 


Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam, } in..............cccceceeeeee $0.90 
SRNR SPN es rn Sg Ce oe dp ai aOR hd at PE GRO Matis RLY ete 

TRUDREP BHBRE. WINS THBCTOON. os bi 60-5 <eiclacdiace oo ee Saar s ce edudiews bbe 70 

MANILA ROPE—Per lb., }-in. and larger, 1,200-ft. coils. ¥ 

PNR. aici ieis os 5 ais 4-00 )sis oO OREO POW CORIAWIID os 5.6%. dic: d hiss oes $0.17} 
INE ERM 5s aiccAswa tae <% olf EMM ASIEOIODS 65-0515) oe ccawe is . 1635 

SORE LS eet. nin 0 Saas oe .19 WIE ls uh tee Given egies 18 








COTTON WASTE—The following prices are in cents per pound: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
WB: Ei See ke Di snh desea Sawaiee <tenre cca 9.00@ 11.50 12.00 tl.Zo 
AEM cornices adalat hoes sewers tare sleeee 6.50@ 10.00 9.00 8.00 


EXPLOSIVES—Prices per pound of dynamite in small lots: 
——Gelatin—-— 


40% 60% 
REO WN Mn is Cision S cretuaea oaeiere ia aS Hele a wataislaceh eae $0.27 $0.30 
Minneapolis... < .... 6006 000s ocd ier aes acai aie eta eee .189 . 2094 
REIS torts Cae aide ase Ree Cee ee eae eens .2025 . 2325 
IR AN actu CR Sue katt Oe aR EE ae .165 .195 
MEPUIOTININID 0. 55d. 2-55 b She Sodinto 4S SERA See T KEE ECCT EES 23 25 
PW MMR 6 So i ainic se hs oC Sah ee seas wT ee 235 265 
SSA REPO bs oer ncar wk centered eae ics ences Maes 195 235 


FLOTATION OILS—AIll prices are per gal., f.o.b. New York unless otherwise 
stated, and are based on carload lots. The oils in 50-gal. bbls., gross weight 500 Ib. 


Pine oil, steam dist. epigr.; 0. 950-0. 990... ccccccc ccc ceucwsws gal. $0.90 
RRR BOE OU, CLP NIB sa 9) 5s aS. nip eno are Gla ate a atalla. os alaRlele gal. .85 
Find tar Gu Per. eee. WOE 5-8 986 Sess. decades wus ack acc spies gal. 46 


Pine tar oil, erude, sp.gr. 1.025-1.035 tank cars f.o.b. Jacksonville, p 
Reg ospcn ad vice a ead ee eee aia cunt ae Re ae Lee Gear re gal, «ao 
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NEW MACHINERY 
AND INVENTIONS 


A Direct-Connected Oil Engine 
Air Compressor 


The Price Type PO oil engine is 
manufactured by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. at its Phillipsburg plant. A suffi- 
cient number of units have been in 
service long enough ta demonstrate its 
success. The engine employs the Price 





eapecnccesescesese: 
"queneeennesueences 








Front head-end view of assembled 
engine connected up to oil, exhaust, 
water, and starting air 


system of fuel injection, which elimi- 
nates the need for a three- or four- 
stage 1,000 lb. pressure injection air 
compressor with intercoolers. A pump 
of single design provides the force 
for introducing the fuel into the com- 
bustion chamber. Two spray nozzles 
are employed and are so arranged that 
their sprayS impinge. Stress is laid 
on the fact that the head and combus- 
tion chamber are shaped so that their 
surfaces are at all points parallel to 
the sides of the fuel sprays. The ob- 
ject of this is to prevent the fuel fog 
from coming in contact with a metallic 
surface where it would collect as drops 
and result in imperfect combustion. 

The air-injection Diesel engine has 
long been regarded as the most eco- 
nomical and efficient prime mover. The 
Price oil engine is to all intents and 
purposes a Diesel engine. The elimina- 
tion of the air compressor, however, 
has resulted in a saving in mechanical 
efficiency of 10 to 12 per cent. With 
the Price oil engine, it is stated that 
fuel consumptions of .38 or .39 Ib. per 
b.hp.-hr. can be obtained with ease. 
The former figure means that 20 hp.-hr. 
can be obtained from a gallon of stand- 
ard fuel. 

Ignition, as in the air-injection Diesel 
engine, is obtained by the heat of com- 





Cross-section of oil engine compressor 
unit, showing intercooler and intake and 
discharge-line unloaders 
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pression. All parts of the head, com- 
bustion chamber, and cylinder which 
are exposed to the gases of combus- 
tions are completely water-cooled. 

A direct-connected oil engine air- 
compressor unit is of considerable in- 
terest to the power user. The unit of 
which the 100 hp. engine forms the 
prime mover‘has the air cylinder in 
line with the power cylinder but on the 
opposite side of the crankshaft. For 
100 lb. pressure, a two-stage air cylin- 
der is offered. The air intercooler is 
mounted below the air cylinder and 
forms a support therefor. For air pres- 
sures less than 100 lb., a single-stage 
air cylinder is offered, which is con- 
nected to the oil engine frame by a 
distance piece. 

In the 50 hp. size, the air cylinder is 
vertical and is mounted on top of the 
engine, immediately above the crank- 
shaft. By this arrangement it has 
been made possible to mount the unit 
on a flat car or truck for use in port- 
able work. It is interesting to note 
that this construction has not resulted 
in excessive height—this having been 
kept less than 83 ft. 


A Cutter for Wire Rope 


A device for cutting wire rope easily 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. This consists of a body cast- 
ing and a base plate. The cutter 


Wire-rope cutting device 


proper is so constructed that it may be 
inserted in the hardy hole of an anvil 
or used in any location with its base 
plate. A cutter blade is driven down 
by a blow from a sledge and a lower 
cutting die cuts through the rope while 
the blade is being forced down by the 
sudden blow. This cutter is manufac- 
tured by A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., 
5,909 Kennerly Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Homestake Mining Co. of Lead, 
S. D., uses both steam and electric 
hoists. Its most recent installation has 
been an electric hoist for the Ellison 
shaft built by Allis-Chalmers and not 
by Nordberg, as indicated in the article 
“Gold Mining Developments in the 
Black Hills,” published in the Oct. 28 
issue. The steam hoist at the B & M 
shaft was constructed by Nordberg. 


| troller is also attached. 
| simple, rugged mechanism has been de- 








A Motor-Driven Chain Hoist 


An electrically operated material- 
handling device, known as the Motor- 
bloc, has been developed to serve the 
operations lying between the well-de- 
fined field of the standard hand chain 
hoist and that of the traveling electric 
hoist, with the substantial overhead 
and electrical installations which its 
heavy duty requires. 


The Motorbloc is a rugged and 


readily portable hoist, which can be 





Motor-driven chain hoist 


installed without engineering prelim- 
inaries in any location where electri¢ 
current is available. 

The device consists of a standardized 
chain hoist of steel construction, elec- 
trified by the application of a specially 
designed heavy-duty motor, liberally 
proportioned reduction gearing and 
slip friction clutch, applied by means 
of a malleable iron supporting bracket 
comprising a _ self-contained electrify- 
ing unit, to which the pendant con- 
In this way a 


veloped for the electrification of the 
standard spur-geared chain hoist in 
capacities ranging from one-quarter of 
a ton to ten tons, proportioned to stand 
up under the severe overloads and 
abuse to which portable apparatus of 
this character is subjected by common 
labor. 

The self-contained, pendant controller 
is easily operated by the fingers of one 
hand, leaving the other hand free to 
guide the load. This arrangement 
makes it possible for one man, with- 
out physical effort, to accomplish what 
would otherwise require two or more 
men for lifting and placing the same 
load. The ready portability of the 
Motorbloe is apparent from the fact 
that the one-ton size complete weighs 
only 148 lb. 

The extreme simplicity of this mech- 
anism is promoted and the operation 
safeguarded by the use of the ring- 
oiled slip friction clutch which prevents 
damage from over-running to the hoist 
parts and chain and at the same time 
completely protects the motor from 
overload, without the complication of 
an electric limit switch. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the Motorbloc built on a Franklin- 
Moore all-steel suspension spur-geared 
chain hoist. It has been placed on the 
market by the Motorbloe Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Design in Single-Roll 
Crusher 


A recent development, which marks 
a fundamental improvement in single- 
roll crusher design, provides a frame 
fabricated from slab steel plates into 
an unbreakable unit. In the 18 in. x 
18 in. and the 18 in. x 24 in. sizes, 
manufactured by the Pennsylvania 
Crusher Co., Philadelphia, the steel side 
plates are 1 in. in thickness, and are 
connected by nine steel cross members, 
all heavily hot-riveted into this rigid 
box frame. Bronze bushed bearings 
are shouldered into the heavy side 
plates so that the bearing bolts are 
not. subjected to shear. 

The flywheel pulley which drives the 
roll through heavy-cut back gearing is 





Single-roll crusher with steel 
hopper frame 


provided with a shear pin safety device, 
mounting a steel bolt in hardened bush- 
ings, thereby insuring full protection 
of the crusher parts against the acci- 
dental introduction of tramp iron. 

The breaker plate is a massive cast- 
ing of high-grade charcoal iron, deeply 
chilled on the crushing surface. It is 
hinged in the frame at the upper end 
and suspended at the lower end by 
means of powerful relief springs. 

Convenient provision for adequate 
lubrication has been made by means 
of large steamboat type grease cups, 
which can be screwed down without 
coming into close proximity with mov- 
ing parts. 






INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


OTT is 


Work has been started by Dwight P. 
Robinson & Co. on the design and con- 
struction of an extension to the plant 
of the American Rolling Mill Co. at 
Ashland, Ky. The extension will in- 
clude a jobbing and sheet mill and a 
galvanizing plant. 

Victor C. Svimonoff, petroleum and 
mining engineer, formerly manager of 
Molot Engineering Co., Baku, Russia, 
is leaving this country after an ex- 
tensive tour of the oil fields of Okla- 
homa, California, Louisiana, and Texas, 
which was begun in June, 1921, and 
was recently completed. His future 
address will be: Victor C. Svimonoff, 
Tiflis, Georgia, Russia. He requests 


that oil-well supply and machinery 
manufacturing concerns, as well as 
other mechanical establishments seek- 
ing markets in Russia, be advised that 
he will appreciate their sending him 
catalogs, price lists and other literature. 


The Keystone Mining Co., Park City, 
Utah, has purchased a 43-ft. diameter 
by 16-in. cylinder Hardinge conical ball 
mill to grind table middlings for flota- 
tion. The San Luis Mining Co. has 
purchased two 6-ft. diameter by 22-in. 
cylinder Hardinge conical ball mills to 
grind for flotation in the company’s 
plant at Durango, Mexico. The East 
Butte Copper Mining Co. has purchased 
three 7-ft. diameter by 36-in. cylinder 
Hardinge ball mills to replace Chilean 
mills in the company’s plant at Butte, 
Mont. The Hammond Exploration Co., 
Gold Creek, Nev., has purchased a 3-ft. 
diameter by 8-in. cylinder Hardinge 
ball mill for its test plant. The Min- 
eral Products Co., Bristol, Tenn., has 
purchased an 8-ft. 'Hardinge jebble 
mill for grinding feldspar and silica. 


SOCSSTH Sas cecececececcucseceecenessesesceseeceenssecaseseessessece: - 


TRADE CATALOGS 


a 
Feeeeeeceeeenescsseeucscesscecececeesveceesrsssscanccececacasesseces 


Material-Handling Machinery — The 
Link-Belt Co., of Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Indianapolis, announces the comple- 
tion of a new general catalog No. 400, 
which embraces the company’s entire 
line. It is the most complete book that 
the company has ever issued on this 
subject and contains 832 pages. This 
catalog also lists the products of the 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. Included in 
the contents are the following subjects: 
Link-belt chains and wheels, power- 
transmission machinery, _ bearings, 
elevator boots, buckets, casings, con- 
veyor equipment, revolving screens, jigs, 
elevators, and driers. 

Steam Shovels—The Marion Steam 
Shovel Co., of Marion, Ohio, has re- 
centJy announced a number of new fea- 
tures on its Model 21 3-yd. revolving 
shovel. One of the important features 
incorporated in this shovel is a dis- 
tinctly new and novel type of rigid 
crawler truck. With iis new design 
the Marion company has provided a 
power steering arrangement that is 
entirely controlled by the operator 
without outside assistance. A lever is 
arranged at the operator’s station im- 
mediately back of the three main levers. 

Liberal use of manganese steel is 
made in the new model. The dipper 
front is a single manganese-steel cast- 
ing of the same design and proportion- 
ately the same strength as the larger 
machines. Bevel propelling gears and 
shipper pinions are also made of man- 
ganese steel, for they are continually 
subjected to vibration and shocks, and 
experience has proved that manganese 
steel is much more serviceable in such 
places than open-hearth steel. Bulletins 
228 and 305 have been issued by the 
company, and are available to anyone 
interested in the new shovel. 
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Tod Stambaugh Co. Plans Concen- 
trator on Mesabi Range 
in Minnesota 


A new iron-ore property is to be 
placed in operation by the Orwell Iron 
Co., a subsidiary of the Tod Stambaugh 
Co., near Bovey, Minn. The lease to 
the property, known as the Hill-Walker, 
was acquired by the Brier Hill Steel 
and Inland Steel companies. The new 
drilling has proved a tonnage of over 
6,000,000 tons of direct shipping and 
wash ore. The latter will require the 
construction of a concentrating plant. 
Construction work on the plant pre- 
liminary to stripping will start soon. 


New Sulphur Refinery Is 
Projected in Texas 


The Stauffer Chemical Co., of Texas, 
has purchased thirty acres close to the 
Houston ship channel near Pasadena, 
Tex., for a sulphur refinery to cost more 
than $100,000. It owns a sulphur re- 
finery at Freeport, and its parent con- 
corn, the Stauffer Chemical Co., of 
California, owns a one-half interest in 
the sulphur-refining plant of the Texas 
Chemical Co. at Manchester, on the ship 
channel. Development of the sulphur- 
mining industry in Texas has aroused 
much interest in byproducts of raw 
sulphur. 


New Mill at Unionville, Nev., 
Grinds at Rated Capacity 


Preliminary runs at the newly com- 
pleted Arizona cyanide plant, at Union- 
ville, Nev., are reported to be satis- 
factory. Test runs to ascertain grind- 
ing capacity gave results of from 60 to 
80 tons per day. The necessary equip- 
ment for separating sands from slimes 
has been installed. Ore which is being 
drawn from the Silver Reef mine is 
said to assay from $12 to $16 per ton. 
Stope filling from the Arizona mine 
samples from $6 to $15 per ton. 


Steel Trestle for Michigan Smelter 
at Houghton 


A contract for the erection of a nine- 
span steel railroad trestle at the Michi- 
gan smelter at Houghton, Mich., has 
been awarded to the Worden, Allen Co. 
It will replace a wooden trestle and 
will be used for the handling of mineral, 
coal, lime, and other materials from 
railroad to plant. 


Fort Smith Zine Smelter Will 
Have 832 New Retorts 


Announcement has been made that 
the Athletic Mining & Smelting Co. will 
add two blocks of 832 retorts each to its 
zinc smelter at Fort Smith, Ark. 
Charles T. Orr, of Webb City, Okla., is 
president. 
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